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Edttortal 


HRISTMAS is no longer observed solely by Christ’s faithful. 

A national holiday in our own and other lands, it is celebrated 

alike by Christians, pagans, agnostics, and indifferentists, and is 
looked upon by all as a time of joy and merriment. 

There should be little wonder, then, that we tend today to stress 
the secondary aspects of Christmas joy, often without relation to 
the birth of the Son of God. The joy of Christmas is frequently 
depicted in terms of well-filled baskets distributed to the poor, 
cheerful smiles on the faces of normally gloomy persons, family 
reunions, office parties, general merry-making, and the like. These 
are certainly pleasant features of the holiday season. They may be 
effects or the overflow of genuine Christmas joy, but they are in 
no way essential to it. 

Since joy implies the realization that we possess some good, it 
follows that the more precious the good enjoyed and the more 
acute our realization of its possession the greater, nobler, and 
higher the joy. Could God have given man a good more precious 
than His own divine Son, or greater cause for rejoicing than the 
announcement of His birth? 

The true joy of Christmas does not, then, originate at the North 
Pole. It comes to us directly from Bethlehem, for it was there the 
angel announced to us: “Behold, I bring you good news of great 
joy which shall be to all the people: for today in the town of 
David a Savior has been born to you, who is Christ the Lord” 
(Luke 2:10 f.). The good news of great joy is intended for all. As 
St. Peter Canisius points out: 
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Children should rejoice, because on this day God became as one of 






them; virgins, because a virgin brought forth and remained unstained 






even after giving birth; wives, because one of their number became the 
Mother of God; sinners, because their Mediator and Savior and healer 
has come to redeem them; the just, because their Reward, exceeding 
ereat has been born into the world. In fine, all the faithful should rejoice 
that their Creator and Lord has taken on human flesh and begun His 
reign over the hearts of men, not only as God but also as the son of man 







among the children of men. 






What price must we pay for true Christmas joy? The same that 
was asked of the shepherds on the first Christmas night. ‘They 
recognized that the infant who lay in the manger was a king who 
had come to rule over the minds and hearts of men. They had no 
tribute to offer the new-born sovereign but that of faith and love, 
but this they gladly gave. Nor does He demand any other tribute 
of us. He asks of us that which is noblest in us, the homage of our 
intellects through faith and that of our hearts through love. The 
homage of faith entails submission to His teachings; that of love, 
obedience to His laws. In this twofold submission of mind and 
heart to their infant Savior the shepherds found genuine joy. Like 
them we must make our own offering of faith and love as we kneel 
before the crib, if we would find true Christmas joy. 


















JouHN J. McDONALD, O.P. 


1 Quoted from John A. Hardon, S.J., “St. Peter Canisius on Christmas Joy,” 
The Homiletic and Pastoral Review, XLVIII (December, 1947), p. 171. 
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Advent: Our Preparation 
For Christmas 


Sister Marie Celine, A.P.B. 


_ THE question “What is Advent?” any Catholic child will 

answer correctly that Advent is a time of preparation for 
Christmas. But were we to add a second query, “What kind of 
preparation?” the answers might be as numerous as the children. 
Yet the kind of preparation is a matter of vital importance, since 
Mother Church devotes approximately four weeks to it in her 
yearly cycle. Her prayers in the Advent Masses also testify to her 
earnest desire and deliberate design; on the first Sunday, she 
pleads that “we may prepare with due reverence for the coming 
festival of our redemption” (Postcommunion). In addition, her 
liturgy furnishes definite indications as to what she expects of us 
—directions which should not be ignored. 

In this matter, she consistently follows the example of her di- 
vine founder who considered a preparation of uncounted centuries 
not too long for the first Christmas. ‘Two possible reasons may be 
adduced for this long delay in sending the Messias. First, to con- 
vince men of their supreme need of a redeemer: God was showing 
them what they were worth, what they were capable of without 
Him. Secondly, He was teaching mankind the infinite worth and 
dignity of His divine Son. Indeed, could any preparation be too 
long, too careful, too arduous for such a gift? Today, men still 
need this divine pedagogy; they need it badly. 
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Because of the prevailing secularistic and commercial attitude 
towards the sacred feast of Christmas, Advent has become a season 
of gift-getting and gift-giving. The only justifiable basis for this 
custom is the pre-eminently supernatural truth that “God so loved 
the world as to give it His only-begotten Son” (John 3:16). The 
heavenly Father opened wide His arms, so to speak, in a gesture of 
magnificent benevolence, to give His beloved Word to the im- 
maculate Virgin, that she might bestow Him on the whole world. 
Because of this unprecedented gift, motivated by an equally un- 
limited love, we too should open our hearts and our hands to 
those near and dear to us. This is the supernatural motivation 
which ought to inspire our Christmas shopping. 


But how pursue our preparation for Christmas? What are the 
elements or phases of Advent asceticism? While following the 
guidance of Mother Church, we shall summarize it, for the sake 
of clarity and brevity, under three headings: Watching—Waiting 
—Working. 


WATCHING 


Advent is like a continual vigil, a long night watch before the 
coming of the bridegroom. This idea stems directly from the 
Epistle of the first Sunday, which in its liturgical use clearly shows 
us the Church’s mind and intention for this season. The “night” 
may mean the dark ages of pagan morals before the coming of 
Christ. But in its present context, it refers rather to the spiritual 
darkness that still invades our contemporary world, and more 
specifically the darkness that lurks within our own souls and casts 
its shadows over our thoughts, desires, and actions. Hence we ask: 
“Show me thy ways, teach me Thy paths” (Gradual). And again: 
“Bring light to the darkness of our minds by the grace of Thy 
visitation” (Collect, III Sunday). 


In the Epistle, ‘day’ may refer to the Last Judgment; in which 
case it fits in well with the Gospel. Yet, its present setting points 
more to the day of increased holiness, life-in-Christ, ushered in 
through the new rising of the Sun of Justice, which we now an- 
ticipate. ‘“Day” may also be interpreted as the day of eternity, fol- 
lowing the night of earthly life and preceded by the particular 
judgment. The latter is for us individually but a preview, a min- 
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iature of what the general judgment will be for the whole human 
race. Just so, our present readying for Christmas is not an isolated 
effort, but an integral part of our lifetime preparation for the di- 
vine spouse. 

Thus the Epistle immediately highlights some of the principal 
themes and characteristics of the season. To watch diligently, 
faithfully, we must keep awake, wide awake. We must be alert to 
possible dangers, changes, and mishaps. In the spiritual sense, this 
metaphor means that through awakeness and alertness, we _ be- 
come thoroughly aware of our spiritual condition: its needs, weak- 
nesses, and potentialities. It means shaking off the sluggishness 
and apathy which, like an early morning fog, envelopes our spirit- 
ual life at various times. This is another reason why the Church 
proposes the soul-stirring, heart-searching scene of the Last Judg- 
ment, if other motives and themes fail to arouse us. 

Watching demands that we become intensely aware of the great 
supernatural realities in which we live and act, but of which we 
often remain oblivious and neglectful. Our scale of values must 
be rectified according to the Church’s mind as expressed in her 
prayer: “Teach us how to spurn earthly goods and love those of 
heaven” (Postcommunion, II Sunday). In fine, to watch requires 
our conscious effort, daily renewed, so that “accompanied by di- 
vine power, we may be hastened along” towards our goal of divine 
union. The Church says to us in effect: “Though Advent is a 
night, a season of twilight and shadows, you must not spend it in 
spiritual sleep [i.e. sloth and tepidity], but in watching; not in 
works of darkness, but in vigilance, in prayer, in holy waiting.” 


WAITING 


The second phase of our Advent program is to wait. Waiting 
is admittedly a severe strain on human nature, a real testing of 
its mettle. There are few things so distasteful to active, busy Amer- 
ica and Americans as the tedium and monotony of waiting. It 
wears us down as nothing else can do. Yet waiting enters into the 
very fabric, not only of Advent asceticism, but of all earthly ex- 
istence. Is not every valuable achievement preceded by delays, 
hesitations, even disappointments? Hence, the Advent season 
opens with a cry of patient, hope-filled waiting: ‘““To Thee, O 
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Lord, have I lifted up my soul; in Thee I put my trust” (Introit, 
I Sunday). 

On the spiritual plane, waiting demands virtuous dispositions: 
patience, determination, endurance, hope, desire, joyful anticipa- 
tion. As stated above, God has approved this discipline of waiting 
by His own example. No one could know as He did how much 
mankind needed a savior during the sin-drenched ages that pre- 


ceded His coming. Yet, to His infinite wisdom and love, unnum- 
bered millennia were not too long a delay. In fact, does He not 
follow the same divine pedagogy with us also? 

Advent asceticism helps us to acquire this “art of waiting on 
God” through exercising the virtues that produce and sustain it. 
Jesus warned us to “watch and pray” (Matt. 26:41). And again: 
“Be like men who are on the lookout for their master, uncertain 
when he starts for home from the wedding feast... . So you, too: 
be in constant readiness” (Luke 12:36, 40). Indeed, watching and 
waiting are characteristic of the whole Christian life, but must be 
re-emphasized during this particular season. Let us then await 
Him patiently, perseveringly, hopefully, eagerly, with deep long- 
ing and quiet joy. 

Take as example the person who expects the return of an ab- 
sent loved one, a mother awaiting her son’s homecoming after 
war. She has thoughts, words, attention for none but him. To her 
all else is secondary, uninteresting. Similarly, to await Christ’s 
coming means to be preoccupied entirely with Him; and with all 
else only in relation and subordination to Him. How disconcert- 
ing, by contrast—sometimes disastrous—is our preoccupation 
with trivialities. 

If our longing for union with Christ is not deep and sincere, 
born of our conscious need of Him, then our preparation will be 
superficial, unreal, and without fruit. We must be veritably hun- 
ery for God, athirst for the divine, before He can fill us with His 
divine abundance, with Himself. But hunger presupposes a need, 
an emptiness. The full stomach is not hungry; it feels no desire 
for food. The self-satisfied soul is unaware of her misery, her help- 
lessness. ‘The mind cluttered with worldly interests and pursuits, 
the heart glutted with creature satisfactions cannot hunger for 
God nor experience an intense need of Him. 


The Advent liturgy contains exquisite expressions of this holy 
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hunger for the divine. ‘wo favorites are: “Stir up Thy might, O 
Lord, and come,” and “Drop down dew, ye heavens, from above, 
and let the clouds rain the just.” In order to enter into these senti- 
ments of the Church, let us sharpen our spiritual appetites, real- 
izing the depth of our spiritual poverty, that “we cannot plead 
any merits of our own” (Secret, II Sunday). 

This spiritual hunger is healthy when nourished by the ever- 
buoyant virtue of supernatural hope. By hope, we believe not 
only in God’s power to help us, but in His will to do so. We take 
Him at His word, so to speak, convinced that nothing can prevent 
its fulfillment. For has not experience taught us that the fulfill- 
ment always surpasses His promises? As hope was a characteristic 
virtue of the old dispensation, so is it a prerequisite in preparing 
for Christmas. There are no 7f’s or but’s to our joyful anticipation 
of His coming. 

But, lest anyone mistake this part of our Advent program for a 
pious make-believe, consider briefly the stark realities which un- 
derlie it. 

There are three segments of humanity that still need redemp- 
tion, subjectively. ‘They still await Christ’s coming; they are as if 


>? 


He had never been born. First, the people in pagan and infidel 
lands; secondly, the neo-pagans in so-called Christian countries; 
lastly, the unredeemed areas within our own souls. These latter, 
of course, merit our immediate, urgent attention. What is the 
extent and depth of that interior domain which, consciously or 
unconsciously, remains outside Christ’s dominion, unsupernat- 
uralized, subject to lower nature or the devil? 


“Christ must rule in all the departments of the soul. Our un- 
derstanding should thirst after the knowledge of God, that we 
may know the depth and the height and the breadth of Christian 
life. ‘The will should be filled with divine power and grace to ac- 
complish what God demands. O how weak we really are! The 
heart, so often tepid, ought to beat warmly for its spouse, Christ 
Jesus. Our talent, ability, skill should be husbanded in the service 
of Catholic action and Christian virtue. In other words, Advent 
desire includes intense awareness of our spiritual needs and 
duties.” ? 


1 Pius Parsch, The Church’s Year of Grace, trans. by Daniel Francis Coogan 
and Rudolph Kraus (Collegeville: The Liturgical Press, 1953), Vol. I. 
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We can understand now how deeply personal and pertinent are 
the numerous texts from the Old Testament, used by the Church 
to express her intimate thoughts and desires during this season. 
Some are admirably suited to our own needs, like the following: 
“Stir up our hearts, O Lord, to prepare the ways of Thine only- 
begotten Son” (Collect, If Sunday). “To Thee have I lifted up 
my soul: in Thee I put my trust” (Offertory, I Sunday). 

Others have a general, even universal application; they are as 
essentially true now as when first uttered, since such large por- 
tions of humanity still remain outside the body of Christ, alien- 
ated from God, unchristianized. These reflect the vast missionary 
interests and intense apostolic spirit of the Bride of Christ. Should 
not we, her children, be of one mind and heart with our Mother? 
‘People of Sion, behold the Lord shall come to save the nations” 
(Introit, II Sunday). There could be no true preparation for 
Christmas without a sincere concern for the coming of God's 
Kingdom, of His Christ, into the souls of all men. 

We can use these texts from the liturgy as ejaculations through- 
out the day, as the nucleus of our private devotions before the 
tabernacle, and as pungent reminders of our morning Mass and 
meditation. 


WORKING 


The first two phases of our Advent program are concerned with 
attitudes and dispositions; the third consists in action. What? 
Specifically that contained in the words of St. John the Baptist: 
‘Make ready the way of the Lord, make straight his paths,” pro- 
claimed in the Gospel of the fourth Sunday. In scriptural lan- 
guage, this calls for a metanoia, i.e., a complete interior renewal 
or conversion. It is what makes Advent a season of penance as well 
as of preparation, of contrition as well as joyful expectation. The 
Church unites these two aspects in her prayer that “these divine 
aids may help us to atone for sin and prepare for the coming 
feast’ (Postcommunion, III Sunday). We need to put the axe 
to the root of the diseases that afflict, the difficulties that impede 
the growth of Christ’s life within us. For God never refuses His 
grace, but often we are not disposed to receive it. 

Complementary to this work of self-denial is prayer. Prayer 
keeps our hope virile, inflames our desires, sustains our self- 
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conquest; prayer pierces the twilight of ignorance and the mists 
of self-deceit which hover on our spiritual horizon and obscure 
our vision. Prayer is the food for our Advent journey. 

Like conversation, prayer includes both speaking and listening. 
We listen to God’s word within our souls; we listen to His words 
in Sacred Scripture. ‘The Advent liturgy is replete with prophetic 
texts which describe in glowing terms the Messias and His king- 
dom. To understand them we must be familiar with the symbol- 
ism of the Old Testament, especially that of light and darkness. 
To the ancient Hebrew, light meant life, prosperity, happiness, 
and finally, as a consequence, the Messianic times. Darkness meant 
death, the after-life, suffering, sorrow. The Messias will lead His 
people from their present state of bondage and misery to one of 
prosperity and happiness. Hence, His salvation is essentially a 
deliverance: from slavery to freedom, from darkness to light, 
from suffering to joy. 

We need only transpose these themes to the spiritual plane to 
recognize how the Church uses them, how they are verified of 
the Christian era, of ourselves in particular. They are figures of 
speech which veil supernatural realities. Do we not recognize our- 
selves in the “vineyard” of Isaias, in the “people of God” and the 
“people of Sion,” in the “brethren” addressed by St. Paul in his 
letters, as the repentant sinners to whom the Baptist preached? By 
“personalizing” these texts, they acquire a very pertinent mean- 
ing and a genuine contemporary coloring. The Babylonian cap- 
tivity is the slavery of sin, “Jerusalem” is my soul. 

Thus far we have limited our considerations to the purely as- 
cetical level. But Advent spirituality admits of a mystical inter- 
pretation, which presents a striking similarity to the dark night 
of sense described by St. John of the Cross. A few examples will 
show how closely the terms, themes, and imagery of this season 
resemble those of the dark night. 

“On a dark night, with anxious love inflamed.” St. John of the 
Cross distinguishes between the active and passive phases of the 
spiritual purgation, called “the night of the soul.” Of the former, 
he writes: ““The mortification of desire may be called night to the 
soul” because, as a result, it will remain “unoccupied and in dark- 
ness... . If the soul rejects and denies that which it can receive 
through the senses, we can quite well say that it remains . . . dark 
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and empty.” * ‘The second or passive phase of the dark night is 
produced by the divine action in the soul, in order to detach her 
from sensible consolations, purify her of imperfections, and so 
sanctify her. This is contemplation, according to the mystical 
doctor, though in an obscure, painful form. It is analogous to 
night because the faculties of the soul are impeded, even “‘par- 
alyzed,” as regards spiritual things, in their natural mode of op- 
eration. God constrains them, as it were, to Cease activity so as to 
communicate Himself to them in a higher, more spiritual manner. 


PART PLAYED BY THE SOUL 


What of the soul’s cooperation? In the active night, she must 
“watch,” i.e. be vigilant and energetic in rejecting every deliber- 
ate desire, in order to become empty, free, unhindered in her 
progress towards divine union. In the passive night, she must also 
“wait” on God patiently and hopefully. ““Those who find them- 
selves in this condition” must “persevere in patience. .. . Let them 
trust in God until He brings them into the clear and pure light 
of love.”” They must “leave the soul free and disencumbered and 
at rest from all knowledge.” * Thus does St. John of the Cross 
carry the discipline of waiting and watching to its furthest lim- 
its, its most logical conclusion, as a necessary condition to the 
transformation in love. 


“With anxious love inflamed” expresses pithily and pointedly 
the intense yearning of the soul for divine union, as well as her 
holy anguish of zeal for the coming of Christ’s Kingdom. This 
love sustains and inflames her desire to the point where all else 
becomes insipid and insupportable, unless permeated by and ele- 
vated by charity. St. John observes that “the nature and different 
varieties of these yearnings of love .. . it is better to know and 
meditate upon than to write of it.” 4 

“O Happy chance! forth unobserved I went, my house being 
now at rest.” The soul, on account of original sin, is truly as it 


were a captive in this mortal body, subject to the passions and 


2 The Ascent of Mount Carmel, Bk. I, chap. 3, in The Works of St. John of the 
Cross, trans. by E. Allison Peers (Westminster, Md.: Newman Press, 1949), I, 
21, 23. All references to the works of St. John of the Cross are to this edition. 

3 The Dark Night of the Soul, Bk. I, chap. 10, I, 379. 


4 Ascent, ibid. chap. 14, p. 64 f. 
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desires of nature.*° Hence, it is at rest when its desires and pas- 
sions are calmed and controlled through mortification, peace be- 
ing restored by the subjection of the lower to the higher faculties. 
Here the symbolism of Advent and of the dark night becomes 
identical. Such metaphors as slavery and bondage are often used 
in Scripture and in the liturgy to describe man’s subjection to sin 
and the devil, irremediable without redemptive grace. It is men- 
tioned in several Advent prayers. 

The parallelism between Advent and the dark night has been 
sufficiently demonstrated to prove that the latter may be called 
the Advent-time of the soul. God is preparing her for a veritable 
sunrise of light and love, a Christmas morn of unprecedented 
peace and plenty. Conversely, in the liturgical cycle, Advent is 
analagous to the dark night, when the Church yearly renews and 
purifies herself for rebirth in Christ. She prepares her children, 
too, for the mystical purgation, which will prove so beneficial to 
them spiritually—indirectly to her also. Souls who have experi- 
enced the dark night are well prepared to celebrate the Christmas 
mysteries; those now passing through this purification are thereby 
disposing themselves most effectively for fuller and more fruitful 
participation in them. 

In conclusion, let us emphasize that Advent asceticism means 
active participation in the liturgical year, which in turn demands 
this subjective carry-over into daily life. As Pius XII stated: “It 
is fitting that what the mind believes should be practised in pub- 
lic and private life.” ° This is the ex opere operantis element that 
must be contributed by us to every act and phase of our sanctifi- 
cation. No more than the sacraments is the liturgical year a species 
of magic; nor yet is it a routine recurrence of seasons and feasts, 
like holidays on the civil calendar. On the contrary, “it strives to 
make all believers take their part in [the mysteries of Jesus Christ] 
so that the divine Head of the mystical body may live in all the 
members with the fullness of His holiness. .. . By means of His 
inspiration and help and through the cooperation of our wills we 
can receive from Him living vitality as branches do from the tree 


and members from the head; thus slowly and laboriously we can 
transform ourselves ‘unto the measure of the age of the fullness 
of Christ.’ 7 


5 Ibid., chap. 15, p. 65. 
6 Mediator Dei (NCWC translation), n. 153; AAS, XXXIX (1947), 577. 
‘Ibid., paragraphs 152, 165. 





The Infancy Narratives— Our 


Lady’s Contribution to the Gospels 


Barnabas Mary Ahern, C.P. 


T LAST the Advent of Old Testament waiting came to an 
end, and the moment of fulfillment arrived. The tale of what 
happened is a woman’s story; for it is a woman who entered most 
intimately into the wonder of Christ’s coming, and it is to her— 
ultimately—that we owe our Gospel. “And the virgin’s name was 
Mary” (Luke 1:27). 

‘There was a day at Nazareth when Mary was like other young 
girls. Her life was their life; her beauty, their beauty: olive-tinted 
skin and deep brown eyes, jet black hair swept back and held in 
place under a long white veil; strong arms browned by the sun and 
hands roughened with the feel of the water jars. Like the other 
girls of Nazareth she could laugh and play and sing and cry. Yet 
there was something special about her, a spirit that others must 
have noticed. How often, when she had drawn her day’s supply 
of water at the well and turned toward home, the other women 
lingering behind at the Ain Sitti Miriam would say to one anoth- 
er, ‘“‘Isn’t Mary such a sweet, thoughtful girl.” It is a pity they had 
never heard Alice Meynell’s poem, “The Shepherdess,” for cer- 
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tainly they would have recognized her in its words and would have 
said, “Yes, this is Mary.” 


She walks——the lady of my delight— 
A shepherdess of sheep. 

Her flocks are thoughts. She keeps them white; 
She guards them from the steep; 

She feeds them on the fragrant height 
And folds them in for sleep. 


How they loved to watch her in the synagogue on the Sabbath 
as she listened with rapt attention to the solemnly cadenced words 
of the rabbi reading the Scriptures. She seemed all absorbed in 
the word of God as though she were living wholly in that world 
of the Messias which the prophets had promised to the ‘Anawim. 
the holy ones of Israel. No one ever penetrated into the secret of 
God’s promise as deeply and as vitally as did Mary. 

Then one day an angel came to Nazareth, to that village of 
whitewashed houses clustering on the slopes of the Nebi Sain. 
When you first glimpse it from a distant hillside, this little town 
seems like a white rose unfolding its petals against the background 
of a green bush. It was here the angel came. He was the same 
Gabriel who long before appeared to the prophet Daniel in the 
Temple at Jerusalem, uttering one of the clearest Old Testament 
promises of the Messias. Just recently he had appeared once more 
in the Temple, this time to Zachary the priest, promising the birth 
of John the Baptist. But now he bypassed the Temple, without 
even a sidelong glance, to come directly to Mary and to bow low 
before her who is transcendently holier than the Temple. 

The story of it all we owe to Mary. It is she who first spoke of 
the details which we have come to know; it is she, too, who has 
shared with us her own insight into the fullness of their rich mean- 
ing. For the events come to us, not merely as they happened, but 
as she saw them in the light of the Old Testament promise and as 
she understood them in the depths of her prayerful soul. Luke 
himself, who wrote the infancy narratives for the Gospel, insists 
on this; three times he reminds his reader that Mary had long 
pondered these events in her heart before at last she spoke. Here 
was the power of the clean of heart to gaze calmly on the full won- 
der of God’s greatest work and to penetrate deeply into its riches. 
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AN ANGEL SPEAKS 


The angel’s first word to Mary was a greeting she could never 
forget, “Rejoice, O favored one!” Time and again she had heard 
that salutation in the Scripture readings of the synagogue. Each 
time the rabbi’s voice pulsed with expectancy, for the prophets 
always used the word rejoice to preface their promise that soon the 
Messias would come to do his great work. There was, for instance, 
the pealing cry of Zacharias: 


Rejoice greatly, O daughter of Sion, 
Shout with joy, O daughter of Jerusalem. 
Lo, your king comes to you (Zach. 9:9). 


This was the very word that now opened the angel’s greeting, 
“Rejoice, O favored one!”’ Mary’s soul thrilled with tremendous 
joy, mingled with fear and awe; for the word rejoice alerted her 
with Israel’s ever-expectant hope of the Messias’ imminent coming. 
But she had never dreamed of the message that now followed. For 
the angel went on to speak of a child, her child, a child who would 
be the promised king. The words of his solemn announcement 
were all-revealing; each phrase vibrantly echoed the words that 
God had once uttered through his prophet Sophonias: 


Rejoice, O favored one (Luke 1:28). 
Rejoice, O daughter of Jerusalem (Soph. 3:14). 
The Lord is with thee (Luke 1:28). 


The king of Israel, the Lord, is in the midst of you 
(Soph. 3:15). 


Do not be afraid, Mary (Luke 1:30). 

Fear not, O Sion (Soph. 3:16). 

Behold, thou shalt conceive in thy womb .. . the 
Son of the Most High (Luke 1:31 f.). 

The Lord, your God, is in thy bosom (Soph. 3:17). 


You shall call his name Jesus (Yahweh-Savior) (Luke 
1:$1). 


A mighty Savior (Soph. 3:17). 


‘There was no doubt in Mary’s mind that the angel was asking 
her to become mother of the Messias-Lord. Familiar as she was 
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with the words of the prophet, she now heard their echo in the 
words of the angel. She could not have mistaken the meaning of 
it all. Her mind was rich with the best gifts of the Spirit, and so 
she saw instantly the identity which the angel’s words had forged 
between the Lord of Sophonias’ oracle and the child to be born 
of her. 


AISHAH SHEKINAH: SYMBOL OF HIS PRESENCE 


But all-prudent virgin that she was, Mary had to find out the 
exact measure of her cooperation; and so she asked, “How shall 
this happen, since I do not know man?” It would have been easy 
for Gabriel to reply simply, “God will do everything.” But no; 
he chooses words that are aglow with revealing light from the Old 
Testament: “The Holy Spirit shall come upon thee and the power 
of the Most High shall overshadow thee.” This promise was a 
flash of light, illumining brilliantly for Mary the full meaning of 
her maternity. Often before she had heard of the wonder God had 
wrought for her people during the days of their desert wander- 
ings; often too she had lovingly pondered the marvel of it all. As 
the people moved forward across the wastes of the desert of Sinai, 
they carried with them the tabernacle where God dwelt. A lum- 
inous cloud, the Aishah Shekinah, was the symbol of His presence. 
As the sacred text describes it, “the cloud overshadowed the taber- 
nacle, and the glory of God filled the dwelling” (Exod. 40:35). 
Now Gabriel used these words to speak of Mary herself. Not a 
cloud but the “power of the Most High” will overshadow her; she 
is to be the pure ark bearing the Shekinah of God’s glory, carrying 
in her immaculate womb the very Son of God. No wonder Gabriel 
bypassed the altar in the Temple at Jerusalem to come to Mary 
and to bow low in humble reverence. God had chosen her to be 
the ark bearing his glory and the Aishah Shekinah had come to 
overshadow her. Robert Hawker glimpsed this meaning and gave 
expression to it in the following beautiful lines: 


She stood, the Lady Shekinah of Earth, 
A chancel for the sky; 

Where woke, to breath and beauty, God’s own birth, 
For men to see Him by. 
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Round her, too pure to mingle with the day, 
Light, that was Life, abode; 

Folded within her fibers meekly lay 
The link of boundless God. 


Mary’s cousin Elizabeth glimpsed the wonder of it all. When 
Mary entered the little house at Ain Karem for the mystery of her 
visitation, Elizabeth’s voice thrilled with recognition “Who am 
I,” she cried, “to have the mother of my Lord come to me?” (Luke 
1:43). Mary’s heart bounded with joy; for in these words she heard 
a perfect echo of the cry of King David, as he bowed low before 
the ark of God and exclaimed wonderingly, “Who am I to have 
the ark of the Lord come to me?” (II Kings 6:9). This was now 
Elizabeth’s outcry. She saw before her not merely a maid become 
a mother, but the very ark of God bearing within the glory of God. 

The joy that filled Mary’s heart overflowed in song: “My soul 
doth magnify the Lord.” She who sings is no longer just a gentle, 
beautiful girl of Nazareth; no, through motherhoood she has be- 
come the unique woman, the virgin daughter of Israel who 
represents all people. Her song is lovely with the humility of 
humanity itself before its maker. Long before, God had said to 
Israel, “It was not because you were greater than any other people 
that the Lord set his heart upon and chose you—for you were 
the smallest of all peoples—but it was because the Lord loved 
you” (Deut. 7:7). Long before, God had dramatized the story of 
Israel. On the day of its birth, it lay out upon an open field, a 
helpless babe weltering in its blood. God passed by and took pity 
upon it. He loved and nurtured it and made it beautiful with His 
own divine gifts. And so, when the babe came to maturity and 
drew the eye of every admirer, God said to it, “Your reputation 
for beauty went out through the nations, for your beauty was 
perfect because of the splendor that I had bestowed upon you” 
(Ezech. 16:14). This is the Israel who sings in Our Lady’s Mag- 
nificat. Her song is our song; and so the Church places it upon 
our lips day after day. For she is the chosen daughter of Sion, the 
lovely and lowly representative of all Israel—of all people—and 
she thanks God for all men because He has showed us the greatest 
of His favors in giving us His own Son: 
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My soul magnifies the Lord, and my spirit rejoices in God 
my Savior; 

Because He has regarded the lowliness of His handmaid; 

Because He who is mighty has done great things for me, 
and holy is His name” (Luke 1:46-49). 


Mary remained with Elizabeth all during the days of the older 
woman’s waiting. When later she spoke of this period and told its 
length, it is significant that she chose the very words that occur in 
the Old Testament to describe the stay of the ark in the house of 
Obededom: “And the ark of the Lord remained... three months” 
(II Kings 6:11). “And Mary remained with her about three 
months” (Luke 1:56). Here was a constant awareness that she was 
the true ark bearing everywhere the glory of God. 


““Lorp BECOME SAVIOR” 


For her this glory was not just a glowing light, but a person 
rich and real. In Him was all the goodness and kindness of God 
our Savior. Mary heard this in the very name she was to give Him, 
for the angel had said, “You shall call His name Jesus; and He 
shall save His people from their sins’ (Matt. 1:21). In Hebrew 
this name is pronounced Yehoshua, and it is made up of two 
words: Yahweh (‘Lord’) and Hoshea (‘Salvation’). The name 
Jesus means, therefore, that He is the great Yahweh, the Lord of 
heaven and earth, come down to us to be our Savior, our Hoshea. 

Long before, a prophet of Israel bore the name Hoshea. He was 
a devout man whom God told to marry Gomer, the daughter of 
Debelaim. This was hardly a happy match, for even from the be- 
ginning the poor wretch must have shown some weaknesses that 
later led to her undoing. Time and again she disappointed Hoshea 
by her heedless familiarity with other men. At last poor Gomer 
completely fell away. No longer satisfied with a mere illicit love 
affair, she chose infidelity as her way of life. She left home to sell 
herself in the slave market for any price. All around, sympathetic 
neighbors harped on the foolishness of trying to reclaim her. Even 
her husband Hoshea must have been ready to give her up. But 
then the inexorable word of God broke through: “Hoshea, go yet 
again and love her’”’ (Osee 3:1). It was the “yet again” of divine 
love. Obediently the shamefaced prophet pocketed his coins and 
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went down into the slave market to buy her back. ‘That took a lot 
of courage. It took heroic love to lead her by the hand back to his 
own home. For all around he could hear people whispering, “The 
old fool! is he crazed by his infatuation?” But God’s love for Israel] 
urged him on to show forth this forgiving love of God in his own 
love for Gomer—to sacrifice his feelings, to throw away his repu- 
tation, to give up all that he held dear. Centuries later this divine 
love would urge God’s Son to descend into the slave market of this 
world and to buy us back from our degradation with coins of His 
precious blood. ‘That is why He was to bear the name Jesus. He is 
the great Yahweh come down from heaven to be our Hoshea. 


This was the thought that filled Our Lady’s mind on the first 
Christmas night. As she sat in the stable in the shadow of the 
broken stall, she held her babe in her arms and stroked His fore- 
head with hands like frail white wings of prayer. Then it was that 
she whispered for the first time His beautiful name. For her that 
name was like a sea shell drawn from the vast ocean of Scriptural 
prophecy. For they say that when one puts his ear to a sea shell, 
he hears the surging of the sea from which it has come. So when 
Our Lady pronounced that sacred name, she heard the great sweep- 
ing surges of a sea of joy and a sea of pain. To her it echoed the 
whole story of what He must do to be truly our savior. For His 
whole merciful work of saving men is all contained in His beauti- 
ful name Jesus. 

Our Lady knew that He was savior from living experience. For 
everywhere she saw and felt the abounding joy which the prophets 
had promised to all those who would receive Him: “You shall 
draw water with joy from the fountains of the Savior” (Isa. 12:1). 
Everywhere Our Lady saw joy thrilling in every heart. The angel 
had promised Zachary, “You shall have joy and gladness” (Luke 
1:14). In the presence of Jesus and His mother, the little babe in 
the womb of Elizabeth trembled with joy. Mary herself in her 
Magnificat cries out, “My spirit rejoices in God my Savior.” On 
the night He was born, the sky above Bethlehem echoed and re- 
echoed with the message of the angel, “Behold, I bring you good 
news of great joy; for there has been born to you today a savior 
who is Christ the Lord” (Luke 2:10). When the Magi came and 
found the little babe, “They rejoiced exceedingly” (Matt. 2:10). 
Joy overflowed everywhere—“‘in good measure, pressed down, and 
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running over.” And it all came from the glory of God—the Savior 
—resting on the ark of Mary’s bosom. This is why joy flows 
through the liturgy of Advent. It is a time of penance and prep- 
aration; and yet the very nearness of the Savior prompts the re- 
peated cry, “Rejoice! Alleluia!” 


GLory Hip IN POWERLESSNESS 


3ut as always before, the gleaming of God’s glory was hidden 
under covers; God must do His saving work through weakness. 
For man of himself has no strength: “All the nations are as noth- 
ing before him, blank ciphers he counts them” (Isa. 40:17). All 
man can do is to offer God his weakness. Mary knew this truth 
through and through; so in every event of the infancy of her child 
she saw God at work in weakness; everywhere she saw His glory 
gleaming through the cover of human powerlessness. The child 
in her womb came there without the help of man; this was all 
God’s work. The divine Infant wrought His first miracle of grace 
through the weakness of her human voice; He sanctified the Bap- 
tist through the word of greeting which she spoke to Elizabeth. 
The night He was born, the angels told the shepherds that they 
must expect to find only a feeble little child. Christ, the Lord of 
heaven and earth, would be wrapped in swaddling bands, God’s 
might in the bonds of man’s weakness: “This shall be a sign to 
you: you will find an infant wrapped in swaddling clothes and ly- 
ing ina manger” (Luke 2:12). The shepherds came to Bethlehem; 
they saw and reverenced the child; and they told His mother of the 
sign they had received: power in weakness, God in swaddling 
bands. For Mary all this brought fresh light to the insights that 
were already hers; and so, as Luke adds significantly, “Mary kept 
in mind all these words, pondering them in her heart” (Luke 
2:19), 

There was yet a last incident that filled the heart of Mary with 
deep and lasting insight into the mission of her divine Son and 
the part that she herself was to play. When forty days had passed, 
she took Him to the Temple for his presentation. How proudly 
she entered the Temple court, leaning on the strong arm of 
Joseph her husband and carrying in her arms the little child she 
loved. She felt in every fiber of her heart the full, rich meaning 
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of it all. Here was the perfect fulfillment of the words uttered 
long before by the prophet Malachias: 


And suddenly to His temple shall come 
‘The Lord whom you are seeking (Mal. 3:1). 


She had taken only a few steps when one of those who were 
truly seeking Him came forward to greet them. This was the aged 
Simeon, whose face gleamed with joy as he lifted the little child 
into his arms and greeted him as Savior of the world: 


My eyes have seen Thy salvation 
Which Thou hast prepared before the face of all peoples 
(Luke 2:30 f.). 


Like Elizabeth before him the old priest saw in Mary the very 
ark of God; for he saluted the child she bore as “the glory of 
God’s people, Israel” (Luke 2:32). 

But Simeon did not stop with words of praise. He had the 
guideline of Malachias’ promise to follow, a promise that foretold 
not only the coming of the Lord into the temple of the world 
but also the work of purification which he must perform: 


Suddenly to His temple shall come 

The Lord whom you are seeking! .. . 

And who can endure the day of His coming? 

And who can stand when He appears? 

For He shall be like a refiner’s fire... . 

And He shall sit down as a refiner and cleanser of silver, 
And shall cleanse the sons of Levi (Mal. 3:1-3). 


It is always interesting to watch a silversmith at work. He puts 
a piece of metal into his pot, the crucible. Then he sits down; 
for his work will consume a long time. He applies the fire to the 
pot until the metal melts and the impurities rise to the surface. 
Quickly he skims this off; and then once more he applies the re- 
fining fire. Over and over again he repeats the process until his 
work is done and the silver is perfectly pure. In this same way, 
said Malachias, the Messias-King would “sit down as a refiner and 
cleanser of silver.” 


His work of salvation would involve a purification, separating 
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the silver from the dross, the good from the evil. ‘Thus Simeon 
saw Clearly the destiny of the little babe who had come into the 
temple of the world to save His people. “Behold,” he said, “this 
child is destined for the fall and for the rise of many in Israel, 
and for a sign that shall be contradicted, and so the thoughts of 
many minds will be revealed” (Luke 2:34f.). Struggle would be 
the very law of His life, struggle between the light of God’s glory 
and the darkness of the prince of the world. And in the tension 
and strife Mary would have her part. She would not remain on 
the sideline, untouched by the fray; rather she would be drawn 
into the thick of it to share His suffering. For Simeon was careful 
to include Mary in the pain-filled destiny of the Savior, her Son: 
“Thy own soul,” he said to her, “a sword shall pierce.” 

The words of the old priest fell like hot pellets of lead on the 
heart of Our Lady, burning it with sorrow and fear—not for her- 
self but for her babe. At the same time, however, they brought 
great strengthening comfort to her. For they revealed that she 
would always be joined to her child in His whole task as Savior, 
in its joys and in its sorrows. For her the words of Simeon brought 
a reminder of the words that God Himself had spoken to the 


Tempter immediately after the sin of our first parents: “I am put- 
ting enmity between thee and the woman, between thy seed and 
her seed. He will crush thy head; and thou wilt lie in wait for 


His heel” (Gen. 3:15). Mary was the “woman,” and her babe was 
the ‘“‘seed.”’ 


Wuat Gop Has JOINED TOGETHER... 


God united them as Mother and Child at the Annunciation, 
and they were never to be parted. For what God has joined to- 
gether, nothing can ever put asunder. When she went to visit 
Elizabeth He was with her. On the first Christmas night, when 
the shepherds came to seek Him, they saw Him nestling in her 
bosom. The Magi too found the child with Mary His mother. 
When Herod sought to kill Him, the angel directed Joseph to take 
the child and his mother into Egypt. And now Simon tells her 
that it will always be so; if He must suffer, her own soul will be 
pierced. What God has joined together nothing will ever put 
asunder; they will always be together: 
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He the glory of God and she the ark that bore Him; 
He the Son and she the Mother; 

He the Savior and she His helpmate; 

He the Mediator and she the Mediatress; 

He the King and she His Queen. 


All this was contained in the glorious promises of the Old Test- 
ament. And so all this found place in Mary’s deep, rich under- 
standing of the mysteries of His coming. To her, then, we owe 
the story of all the events; to her, too, we owe our own insight into 
what they mean. For our Gospel story comes ultimately from the 
lovely Maid and Mother who pondered all these things in her 
heart: 


She walks—the lady of my delight— 
A shepherdess of sheep. 

Her flocks are thoughts. She keeps them white; 
She guards them from the steep; 

She feeds them on the fragrant height 
And folds them in for sleep. 





The Triumphant Way 


Janice Brickey 


PREFACE 


l IVING in the Resurrected Christ is the most advantageous 
+ manner of life because it is the Victorious Way leading di- 
rectly to the Church Triumphant. 

Just as we unite the entire day with the Mass, thus living the 
Mass, we should unite our daily lives with the mysteries of Our 
Lady’s Rosary and live the Rosary. 

Mary, the Mother of our Lord and exemplar of the perfect wife, 
mother, and homemaker, exalted that state of life to its zenith. 

Just as she was the first to follow the Way of the Cross, she 
was first to meditate upon and live the mysteries of the Rosary. 
Thus living the Rosary she became the greatest woman ever to 
have lived on earth, and the Queen of Heaven. The modern 
woman, therefore, can do no better than follow in her footsteps. 

Such endeavor is especially appropriate for the woman who 
bears the humble title of housewife, as it is she who binds both 
the psychological and physical wounds of the members of her 
family. It is she who fixes the home environment and guides the 
family either to or away from God. Indeed she holds in her hands 
the potentialities for making life on earth what God means it to 
be. In order to keep the correct sense of direction let her follow 
Mary, the Mother of Christ, all the way. 
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In order to live the Rosary, it is necessary to identify the teach- 
ing of each mystery with one’s own personal problems. Accom- 
plishing this means living triumphantly both in time and in 
eternity. 


‘THE First JOYFUL Mystery 


The Annunciation 


“And the angel said to her, ‘Fear not, Mary, for thou hast 
found grace with God. Behold thou shalt concetve in thy 
womb, and shalt bring forth a son; and thou shalt call his 
name Jesus.’ 

“And Mary said, ‘Behold the handmaid of the Lord. Be 
it done to me according to thy word’”’ (Luke 1:30, 31, 38). 






























The supreme drama of human life is the rescue of humanity 
from the consequences of sin. The most pertinent and perhaps 
the loveliest scene in this drama is that of the Annunciation. The 
archangel Gabriel appeared to the Virgin Mary and revealed that 
she was destined to become the mother of the Messias. She con- 
sented to God’s plan with her free will. As a result she had divine 
Omnipotence at her disposal. Without her fiat the Incarnation 
could not have taken place and we would not be able to call our- 
selves Christian. Her simple consent made possible my redemption 
and opened the door of heaven which otherwise would have been 
closed to me forever. My gratitude to her should be boundless. 
Her every act is an example and a lesson. 

Many times I find accepting the will of God very hard. I make 
plans and select the ways and means for carrying it out. When 
unforeseen obstacles in our family life arise, how do I react? For 
example, if there is a change in my husband’s work which entails 
abrupt changes in our mode of living, can I respond with the jov 
and tranquility of Mary or do I raise objections and work myself 
into a state of anxiety, thus upsetting every member of the family? 
I am inclined to follow the latter path. 

When I find accepting God’s will difficult, let me remember 
Mary. Being human, her maternity perhaps was not easy for her 
to accept since as she told the angel she “knew not man.” She 
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perhaps feared telling her betrothed spouse. ‘Though conception 
by the Holy Ghost was beyond understanding in the natural or- 
der, the Virgin showed undaunted faith in the omnipotence of 
God to care for her and her loved ones. With perfect humility 
and intrepid faith, she abandoned herself to the will of God. Be- 
cause she humbled herself she became exalted. United with the 
Holy Ghost she willingly faced the future with quiet of spirit. 

O God, give me the faith and humility to abate my self-will 
and accept the will of God at all times even though I do not 
understand the reasons for the hardships which obstruct my path. 
Give me the fortitude not to worry over the mistakes of the past 
but to face unflinchingly the problems of the present and future. 
Show me how to impart such qualities to those around me, thus 
relieving the tensions of modern living in the home environment. 
Let the Holy Spirit ever overshadow and inspire me especially 
during the difficult trials. May I learn better to venerate and 
honor the joys of Our Blessed Mother so that she will comfort 
me and my loved ones now and at the hour of our death. Let her 
joy pilot us along the Triumphant Way to Heaven. I must realize 
that the Holy Spirit will always play the essential part in the 


drama of our lives just as He did in Mary’s at the first Joyful 
Mystery. We need only to accept His gifts when they are offered. 
I promise to show my gratitude for the gifts of the Annunciation 
by praying the Angelus morning, noon, and night for world peace, 
special intentions, and in thanksgiving. 


‘THE SECOND JOYFUL MySTERY 


The Visitation 


“And it came to pass that when Elizabeth heard the salu- 
tation of Mary the infant leaped in her womb ... and she 
cried out with a loud voice and said, ‘Blessed art thou among 
women and blessed is the fruit of thy womb’” (Luke 1:41 f.). 


There is something awe-inspiring about this meeting of Mary 
and Elizabeth. 

Upon hearing the angel Gabriel’s revelation concerning Eliza- 
beth’s coming motherhood, Mary went directly to her, offering 
spiritual and physical companionship, help with the household 
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tasks, and assistance in the making of preparation for the birth 
of the Precursor. In so doing she combined the active and con- 
templative life. Mary must have found leaving her home for a 
prolonged period of time inconvenient. ‘The journey through the 
mountains must have been tedious and tiring. Yet she was willing 
to sacrifice her pleasure for the love of God. Had not her ancestor 
David prefigured this journey long ago by transporting the Ark 
of the Covenant through these same hills? By Mary’s act of hum- 
ble selflessness she not only brought her title, “Ark of the Cove- 
nant,” to its fullest meaning, but she shared in the sanctification 
of John the Baptist, exercising for the first time her office as Moth- 
er of God-made-man that He might by her mediation sanctify 
and glorify us. 

Feeling the presence of the divine Savior, John leaped in the 
womb of his mother. He was cleansed of original sin and filled 
with the grace of God. Thus did Our Blessed Mother trample the 
old serpent under her heel (Gen. 3:15) and free the harbinger of 
the Messias. John, thus released is hereby the precursor of us all. 
Mary not only nurtured the Son of God but also was probably 
the first to attend the physical welfare of His Baptist by caring 
for him at his birth. 

Upon Mary’s arrival at Zachary’s house, Elizabeth, through the 
Holy Ghost, knew that she faced the Mother of God. She also 
shared in the great joy of her unborn child that he was the 
chosen one to prepare for the coming of the Messias, and dem- 
onstrated love of God through love of neighbor. 

All the joys of Zachary’s household now culminated in Mary’s 
hymn of ecstatic praise, the Magnificat, which is the closing can- 
ticle of the Old Testament and the opening one of the New 
Testament. John, son of a priest of the Old Law and forerunner 
of the great High Priest of the New Law, bridged the gap be- 
tween the two testaments. 

Two mothers now stood on the threshold of Christianity, the 
beginning of a new era. Theirs is silent testimony of the joy which 
is not derived from hollow pleasure but which is born of suffering 
and sacrifice. By accepting the coming martyrdom of Jesus and 
John, they exemplified perfect confidence that God can bring 
good out of life’s greatest tragedies. 
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O Heavenly Father, please grant me the virtue of love of God 
through love of neighbor. Grant me the willingness to go to others 
in time of sickness or sorrow. Give me the means of helping them 
both in a material and in a spiritual way. Let me combine the 
active and contemplative life by so doing. 


I now ask myself an important question. Who are my neigh- 
bors? I must fully realize that all people throughout all of the 
world are my neighbors. I must lend a helping hand not only to 
those in my immediate neighborhood but to those in faraway 
places. If the family budget does not permit my giving great 
financial aid, show me how to make the necessary self-denial offer- 
ing in order to contribute something to the Lord’s work both 
locally and abroad. 


When I think of the tremendous amount of money spent an- 
nually for luxury items as compared to what is spent on the edu- 
cation of our children and on our missions, I feel guilty. How can 
I be so calloused as to buy luxury items for myself while in our 
missions expectant mothers and children of all ages appeal for 
food and clothing. Many times our missionary priests and sisters 
have not the means to relieve them. Surely I can wear the old 
dress or coat another season and send an offering to the missions. 
How can I spend money for worldly entertainment when pagans 
are crying for Christ but my church cannot raise funds to send 
missionaries to them? I am decided that I should dispense with 
seeing the latest shows and spend the amount of admission for 
spiritual education of those who seek Christ. My contribution 
of course is smal] but if all Catholic women join in such a project 
a large sum can be raised. 

I must not forget the Silent Church. The hearts of thousands in 
countries being denied freedom of Christian worship are crying 
to us for prayers and sacrifice so that they may have the spiritual 
fortitude to endure and persevere until they are free. O God, help 
me to offer Mass frequently for them. Take me to the Blessed 
Sacrament for Holy Hours often in their behalf. Our Lady of the 
Most Holy Rosary, I promise to pray your Rosary daily for them 
and to continue offerings of self-denial whenever possible. Any 
sincere joy of mine depends upon my prayers and sacrifices for 
others. 
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THe Tuirp Joyrut Mystery 


The Birth of Our Lord 


“And she brought forth her first-born son, and wrapped 
him in swaddling clothes, and laid him in a manger; because 
there was no room for them in the inn” (Luke 2:7). 


Four thousand years of longing for the Messias had come to a 
climax. The Word made flesh had come among them but the 
world received Him not. So He was clothed in poverty and se- 
cluded in the shelter of humility. The world had nothing to offer 
Him except pride, selfishness, and hatred. His gift to the world 
was infinite love. His own people came to Him in the person of 
the simple shepherds. Adoration of the Gentile world was per- 
sonified by the Magi. The Virgin Mother “kept all these things 
and pondered them in her heart.” She exhibited a perfect balance 
of joy and anxiety—joy that her Son was born and His work of 
redemption begun, anxiety over His persecution throughout the 
centuries to come by the materialism and ill will exemplified by 
the tyrant Herod. 

Even before the birth of her Son, she accepted with composure 
the change in her state of life from virgin maiden in the temple 
school to that of wife and homemaker in the world. Now came a 
still greater change—motherhood. Years later she was to accept 
widowhood with the same spiritual serenity because she knew 
how to turn sorrow into joy. 

It has been said that meekness is patience under fire. Never has 
greater patience under fire been demonstrated in the history of 
mankind than by the holy family in the Nativity and the flight 
into Egypt. The king and queen of heaven throughout all of 
eternity graciously accepted refuge in an animal shelter on the 
night of nights—Christmas Eve. In calm obedience to God’s com- 
mand they were soon to depart for Egypt to wrestle with the ad: 
versities of living among a pagan people. These acts of meekness 
could never have been performed by mortals of lesser estate. 
Through that meekness Mary reaped the sublime joy of having 
the elect of heaven honor her as the mother of their king. 

The babe of Bethlehem came into the world so fortified with 
charity that He was able to absorb all of the tragedies of life and 
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transform them into the joys of the Redemption. He was willing 
to lose Himself in doing good for others—even to the point of 
dying for them. And the Mother of Jesus was there perpetually 
living her Rosary in union with Him. 

O God, as I reflect upon this mystery of the Rosary, I realize 
that the answer to all of the hardships in this vale of tears is 
summed up in one word—love! Remembering the problems 
which I have encountered during my life I feel I have failed to 
solve them with love but have endeavored to substitute human 
reasoning, animosity, and self-will. I now recognize this fact as the 
reason for my failures and sorrows. Operating upon the principle 
of self-will alone always brings disappointment and grief. Dear 
Heavenly Father, be merciful to me and do not abandon me to 
my own will. Show me how to temper my solicitude with my love 
of God and fellow men so that my joy will absorb my anxieties 
in the union of divine love. 

Imbue my interior being with holy Poverty of spirit that I may 
live in the mystery of the Nativity with Our Lady and become 
detached from the world’s goods, especially from the tinsel and 
shining baubles of commercial materialism so prevalent during 
Christmastide. 

If in time God should will that I change my state of life, let 
me accept that change with the understanding and acquiescence 
of Mary. 

When my children become adults and leave home I shall miss 
them. It is even possible that I shall have to face the sorrow of 
widowhood. In either case, dear Lord, prevent my feeling that I 
am no longer needed. It is then that I shall be able to take a 
greater part in Catholic Action groups. 

I pledge myself to employ to the fullest possible extent the 
methods of spiritual childhood of St. Thérése, the victim of love. 
By so doing I shall become skilled in her “little way” so that I 
may live more perfectly the third Joyful Mystery—the sublime 
mystery of love which will lift me out of myself and enable me to 
reach out to the Glorious Mysteries of the Rosary, the gateway 
leading to heaven. Just as Mary became the mother of God’s 
human body at the Incarnation and Nativity, she became the 
mother of His mystical body on Calvary. Subsequently she is the 
mother of all who are a part of that body. I see that I must expend 
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every effort to be a healthy living cell of Christ’s mystical body 
in order not to corrupt those around me. I can accomplish this 
only by losing myself in the love of God through charity for others, 


THE FourtH JoyrFuL MysTrery 


The Presentation 


“And after the days of her purification, according to the 
law of Moses, were accomplished, they carried Him to Jeru- 
salem to present Him to the Lord” (Luke 2:22). 

Forty days after the birth of Christ, Mary complied with Jewish 
law and presented the infant Jesus at the ‘Temple. She, the chaste 
spouse of the Holy Spirit, really was not bound by this obligation, 
but the Holy Spirit had revealed to her that she must conform to 
the practice of other Hebrew mothers. She knew that in seeking 
the external rite of purification she was protecting the honor of 
her child and preserving the respect of her motherhood in the 
eyes of the world. The Son of God treated as a servant was ran- 
somed in common with the poorest Jewish boy in peaceful 
simplicity. 

The name Jerusalem signifies “City of Peace’ and in the 
Fourth Mystery of the Rosary, Jesus came to bring peace. And He 
came not to the magnificent temple of Solomon, incomparable in 
grandeur and beauty. It had been destroyed during the Jewish 
captivity. He came to the temple which was built after the return 
from Babylon which was more in keeping with the poverty of 
our Lord as this temple was simpler,—so much so that some wept 
upon seeing it while at the same time remembering Solomon’s 
splendid edifice. The prophecy of Aggeus, who had quoted the 
Lord of Hosts had now come to pass. “And the desired of all na- 
tions shall come and I will fill this house with glory” (Agg. 2:8). 

The glory of the second temple now extended far beyond the 
material grandeur of Solomon’s, as the mother of the Desired 
One, whose blood would redeem the world, held Him quite near 
the altar upon which would flow the blood of goats and oxen for 
a few more years before it too would be destroyed. The shadows, 
fears, and aspirations of all the years were met in the son of 
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truth and justice as the Messias now formally occupied His place 
of honor in the house of God for the first time. 

On this first Candlemas the Holy Ghost guided witnesses to the 
Emmanuel just as He had sent the angel to summon the shepherds 
of Bethlehem and the star to guide the Magi at His birth. 

The aged saintly Simeon and holy Anna, the prophetess, in 
their respective places that day felt within their hearts great de- 
sire to hasten to the Temple. Simeon had longed unceasingly for 
the Messias and the Holy Spirit had revealed to him that he 
would behold the divine light before his death. 

Upon arriving at the ‘Temple, he was able to recognize the 
holy Virgin amongst all of the mothers who were there to present 
their children. He went directly to her. Mary, inspired by the 
same Holy Spirit, welcomed Simeon and put the Child into his 
arms. His spirit worn and tired with years was immediately re- 
juvenated. In his ecstasy he broke forth into a testimonial canticle: 
“Now O Lord, Thou dost dismiss Thy servant in peace because 
my eyes have seen ‘Thy salvation, which Thou hast prepared—a 
light that is to enlighten the Gentiles and give glory to Thy peo- 
ple Israel” (Luke 2:29-32). Simeon and Anna, representatives of 
the Old ‘Testament, united their voices in praise and gratitude to 
Jehovah and the Prince of Peace. 

Peace is the natural companion of simplicity. And now Christ 
the King—the Messias—had made His entrance into the Temple, 
not in regal pomp, but in greatest simplicity, and peace reigned 
over the entire assembly. We wonder how much their tranquility 
of spirit was disturbed by Simeon’s next words to Mary: ‘Behold 
this child is set for the fall and for the resurrection of many in 
Israel and for a sign which shall be contradicted; and thy own soul 
a sword shall pierce that out of many hearts thoughts may be re- 
vealed” (Luke 2:34 f.). 

Simeon was soon to sleep in this peace which he had anticipated 
for so long. His soul would hasten to the bosom of Abraham 
with the good tidings that peace had appeared on earth and would 
open heaven. Anna remained on earth several years. St. Luke tells 
us that she was to announce the fulfillment of the prophecy to the 
spiritually minded Jews who looked for the redemption of Israel. 


Being human, Mary must have pondered deeply Simeon’s ref- 
erence to the sign which would be contradicted and the sword 
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which would pierce her soul. How valiantly for the second time 
she was able to temper her joy with anxiety. The chronicler makes 
no mention of any emotional display on her part so we may be 
sure that she controlled her solicitude with tranquillity of spirit. 
Thus it was that the divine seed of Peace was sown in the world. 
Mary, Joseph, the shepherds, the Magi, Simeon, and Anna were 
all its sowers. 

Simeon returned the child to the arms of Mary to offer to the 
Lord. Two doves were given the priest who sacrificed them on the 
altar. The price of ransom now was paid, the whole law satisfied. 
After Simeon’s blessing the holy family left the Temple. The 
evangelist further relates that they returned to Nazareth in Gali- 
lee and the child grew and waxed strong, full of wisdom; and the 
grace of God was in Him (Luke 2:39 f.). 

Thus closes the fourth Joyful Mystery of Our Lady’s Rosary. 
O God, I thank Thee that by this meditation which closes the 
holy season of Christmas, I am able to feel the blow it strikes to 
my ego. Please enable me in the future to overcome my selfishness 
by practicing simplicity in daily living. Make me willing to accept 
rightful authority and enable me to teach this virtue to my chil- 
dren. Help me to cultivate interior peace regardless of the con- 
flicts in the world around me. 


THE FirTH JOYFUL MyYsTERY 


The Finding of the Child Jesus in the Temple 


“When they returned, the child Jesus remained in Jeru- 
salem; and His parents knew it not. ... After three days 
they found Him in the Temple sitting in the midst of the 
doctors” (Luke 2:43, 46). 


There is no record of Jesus having attended the Passover in 
Jerusalem during his early boyhood, though He may have done 
so. St. Luke tells us that He made the journey when he was 
twelve, and at the outset of the return trip to Nazareth He left 
the caravan and returned to Jerusalem. Upon discovering his 
absence, Mary and Joseph, who thought Him to be with others 
of their party, were filled with anxiety. They returned to Jerusa- 
lem at once and sought Him for three days before finding Him in 
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the lecture hall of the Temple. The stigmatic, Sister Catherine 
Emmerich, in her revelations says that He discussed all branches 
of knowledge with the most learned men of the day, and that His 
discourse on the human body and medicine so confounded them 
that their astonishment quickly passed to such great fury and 
shame the stigmatic feared they would lay hands upon Him. 
However, she further reveals at this point the Blessed Mother 
and St. Joseph, since they were not permitted in the lecture hall, 
sent a Levite to summon Him. Jesus sent them word He must 
finish what He was doing first. When He spoke about His Father’s 
will, His listeners thought He referred to Joseph the carpenter, 
who, they believed, sent Him there to display His intellectual 
prowess. Sister Catherine says He had been teaching two hours 
when He was summoned and that He continued for another hour 
before He left the hall and joined His parents. They were greatly 
disturbed as this was the first time He had not obeyed immediate- 
ly and had demonstrated that He had other commands than theirs 
to fulfill, so when His mother asked, “Child, why hast thou done 
this to us? Thy father and I have sought thee sorrowing,” He re- 
plied gravely, “Why have you sought me? Do you not know I 
must be about my father’s business?’ Great was their perplexity 
as they promptly began their homeward journey. Mary’s unhap- 
piness over losing Jesus was overcome completely now by the 
great exultation she felt upon finding her God, as this rapture 
summed up the joy of the five Joyful Mysteries of the living 
Rosary and reached out over the years to merge with her joy when 
she would behold Him once more at the Resurrection—the first 
Glorious Mystery of the Rosary. The Sacred Scriptures tell us 
that He accompanied them to Nazareth and was subject to them. 
And His mother kept all these words in her heart. 

All mothers should keep in their hearts the great lesson of this 
mystery of the Rosary as it relates to the personal problems of life. 

These three days in which Mary felt so keenly the absence of 
Jesus prefigure those three days following the Last Supper when 
she would seek Him sorrowing. Unwavering faith even during 
her darkest anguish led her triumphantly to His Resurrection. 


Dear Heavenly Father, please grant to me and to all mothers 
the steadfast faith of Mary to endure the darkest hours of life’s 
adversities with hope and assurance of Your loving care. When 
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we feel no consolation, no comfort and find praying very hard, 
grant us the wisdom and strength to persevere in prayer and to 
know that we are in reality closer to You then than during happi- 
est times. 


During times when we have lost You through sin, grant us the 
enlightenment to search for You that through the sacrament of 
penance and self-reform we may experience the great joy of find- 
ing Jesus again. Like Mary and Joseph who did not understand 
Your Son’s explanation of His visit to the Temple, let all parents 
accept without question or doubt His decision at all times. 


Grant to our children the counsel, understanding, and piety to 
follow the example of the child Jesus, especially in obedience and 
prudence, during the years of His hidden life in Nazareth in 
which He was subject to His parents. During our social and busi- 
ness contacts with the world, grant both parents and children the 
ability to attune their interior lives with the hidden years of the 
child Jesus in Nazareth so that all families may enjoy the spiritual 
integrity of the holy family. It assures peaceful joy on earth and 
a triumphant entrance to eternity. 





Key of David 


Paul Hinnebusch, O.P. 


a St. John was an exile on the island of Patmos, Jesus, 
our Savior, appeared to him and said: “And to the angel 
of the church at Philadelphia write: “Thus says the holy one, the 
true one, he who has the key of David, who opens and no one 
shuts, and who shuts, and no one opens’” (Apoc. 3:7). Jesus 
here applies to Himself words which His prophet Isaias had 
originally spoken of Eliacim. Eliacim, therefore, is a type of 
Jesus, the Messias. An investigation of Eliacim will give us in- 
sight into the meaning of the messianic title Key of David. 
Sobna and Eliacim were two of the ministers of Ezechias, a 
holy king descended from King David, who ruled at the time of 
the Assyrian invasion. Because Sobna was an unworthy min- 
ister, God predicts to him through the mouth of Isaias: 


I will drive thee out from thy station, and depose thee from thy min- 
istry. And it shall come to pass in that day, that I will call my servant 
Eliacim, the son of Helcias, and I will clothe him with thy robe, and will 
strengthen him with thy girdle, and will give thy power into his hand: 
and he shall be as a father to the inhabitants of Jerusalem and to the 
house of Juda. And I will lay the key of the house of David upon his 
shoulder: and he shall open, and none shall shut: and he shall shut, 
and none shall open (Isa. 22:19-22). 


The giving of keys to someone is a symbol of the handing 
over of authority; when a man has the keys of a house or of a 
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city and can open and close the gates at will, he can come and 
go as he pleases and admit or shut out whomsoever he wishes; 
he has power over that house or city. Locks on the ancient houses 
of Palestine were huge wooden affairs, and the keys, also of 
wood, were about nine inches long. Placing this large key on 
the shoulder would amount to saying, “Here, you must carry 
the burden, the responsibility of authority.”” To have the key 
of the House of David meant to have real ruling power in the 
kingdom ruled by the family of David. 


But the earthly kingdom ruled over by the House of David 
was only a type of the eternal kingdom of the Messias, which, as 
later became clear, is really the kingdom of God Himself. To 
David, it had been clearly foretold that the Messias would rule 
in his house forever. 

When the angel Gabriel speaks to Mary, his words show that 
this promise will be fulfilled in her son: “The Lord God will 
give Him the throne of David His father, and He shall be king 
over the house of Jacob forever; and of His kingdom there shall 
be no end” (Luke 1:32). He could not possibly reign forever if 
His were not the Eternal Kingdom of God, of which the house 
of David is a mere earthly type. No wonder He could call Him- 
self, “the holy one, the true one, He who has the key of David” 
(Apoc. 3:7), symbolizing all the power of the kingdom of God. 

Just as Eliacim was a servant in the house of David who was 
given full authority and power by Ezechias, so, too, Isaias tells 
us, the Messias would be a man, a servant of God, who neverthe- 
less would be given the Key of the eternal house of God, full 
power in the divine kingdom. As God says of the Messias through 
the mouth of Isaias, “Behold My servant, I will uphold Him; 
My elect, My soul delighteth in Him: I have given My spirit 
upon Him; He shall bring forth judgment to the Gentiles” 
(Isa. 42:1 f.). 

Elsewhere Isaias says of this servant of God, “For a child is 
born to us, and a son is given to us, and the government is upon 
His shoulder” (Isa. 9:6). That last phrase reminds one of 
Eliacim shouldering the responsibility of government, receiving 
the key upon his shoulder. ““And His name shall be called Won- 
derful, Counsellor, God the Mighty, the Father of the world to 
come, the Prince of Peace” (Isa. 9:6). Again we think of Elia- 
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cim of whom it was said, “he shall be as a father to the inhabi- 


THE Cross AS A KEY 


Holy Mother Church has seen in the words of Isaias, “the 
government is upon His shoulder,’ a reference to the Cross 
which Jesus carried on the road to Calvary. When the Cross was 
laid on His shoulder, He was given the responsibility of winning 
back for God His kingdom, which had been usurped by Satan. 
When a conqueror has taken a city, he receives from the van- 
quished the keys of the city as a symbol of the power which he 
has won over that city. And, of course, among those keys are the 
keys to the prison from which he releases the captives held by 
his enemy. And so it is with Christ, when he conquers Satan by 
the power of the Cross, He releases the captives held by him. As 
St. Paul says, ““He has rescued us from the power of darkness 
and transferred us into the kingdom of his beloved Son” (Col. 
11:13). “Ascending on high, he led away captives” (Eph. 4:8). 
St. Paul tells the Hebrews that Jesus shared in our blood and 
flesh “that through death He might destroy him who had the 
empire of death, that is, the devil; and might deliver them, who 
throughout their life were kept in servitude by the fear of 
death” (Heb. 2:14f.). Therefore, in the Apocalypse, Jesus says 
of Himself, “Do not be afraid; I am the First and the Last, and 
He who lives; I was dead, and behold I am living forevermore; 
and I have the keys of death and of hell’ (Apoc. 1:18). No won- 
der in the O Antiphon we cry out, “O Key of David. . .. Come 
and bring forth from his prison house the captive that sitteth in 
darkness and in the shadow of death.” 


It was Jesus alone who could release us from the servitude to 
Satan and to death. As Job had said of God Almighty, “If he shut 
up a man, there is none that can open.” It was God, in His justice, 
who had shut us up in the prison of death and in the slavery of 
Satan. Because man had obeyed the suggestion of Satan and had 
been overcome by him, it was fitting that God punish man by 
allowing Satan to domineer over him. For, as St. Peter says, “By 
whatever a man is overcome, of this also he is the slave’ (II Pet. 
2:19). 
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No one could open the prison of death and slavery to the devil 
to which God’s justice had assigned mankind, because no one 
could make adequate reparation for sin, no one could satisfy 
God’s justice. No one could release from the tyranny which, with 
God’s permission, Satan had usurped over us. 

That is, no one except Jesus, the Key of David. For only He 
could make the infinite reparation required to satisfy God’s jus- 
tice and thus obtain our release. His Cross is the key, for by car. 
rying it upon His shoulder, and later hanging from it, He made 
infinite satisfaction. He Himself is the Key, for it was only His 
infinite dignity as a divine person which gave His sufferings suf- 
ficient value to redeem the captives. “I have the keys of death and 
of hell,” “I was dead, and behold, I am living forever more” 
(Apoc. 1:18). That is why when He was dead He descended into 
hell; that is, into limbo, the lower regions where departed souls 
were confined; as St. Peter puts it, ““‘He went and preached to 
those spirits that were in prison” (I Pet. 3:19). He must have said 
to them: “Do not be afraid. ... 1 have the keys of death and of 
hell.” I am “the holy one, the true one, He who has the key of 
David, who opens and no one shuts, and who shuts and no one 
opens” (Apoc. 3:7). I alone have been able to open the gates of 
heaven, the true Kingdom of David, and never again shall they 
be shut till I myself close them at the end of time. 


THE FirsT AND SECOND COMING 


Thus, in the O Antiphon, the two comings of Jesus are implied: 
“Who opens and no one shuts,” refers to His first coming; ‘““Who 
shuts and no one opens,” refers to His second coming. In His first 
coming, He took the kingdom of heaven by storm in His Passion, 
and opened it to us all, and laid upon the shoulders of each of us 
His own Cross, which is our key to heaven, our responsibility and 
our power in His kingdom. Nor can anyone close these gates to 
him who bears that Cross on his shoulder. And even if we cast 
aside the Cross through sin, still no one closes the gate unlocked 
by Christ; the way to repentance is still open to us; heaven re- 
mains open to all who will to enter. 

But then the second coming of Jesus, expressed in the words, 
“Who shuts and no one opens.” The time will come when it will 
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be too late to repent and do good works, impossible to enter 
heaven. “The bridegroom came; and those who were ready went 
in with him to the marriage feast, and the door was shut. Finally, 
there came also the other virgins, and said, ‘Sir, sir, open the door 
for us!’ But he answered and said, ‘Amen, I say to you, I do not 
know you’”’ (Matt. 25:10-12). He had shut the door, and no one 
opens it. “Watch, therefore, for you know neither the day nor the 
hour.” 

Thus we see that Jesus, the Key of David, is He who alone can 
admit to the Kingdom, and He who alone can exclude from it. 
“Son of David,” emphasizes His human nature. The Father “has 
granted him power to render judgment, because he is Son of 
Man” (John 5:27). “Do not wonder at this, for the hour is com- 
ing in which all who are in the tombs shall hear the voice of the 
Son of God” (John 5:27). (This is because He has “‘the keys of 
death and of hell.”” He shall unlock all tombs and bring forth all 
the dead.) ‘“‘“And they who have done good shall come forth unto 
resurrection of life; but they who have done evil unto resurrec- 
tion of judgment” (John 5:29). Because of His power to con- 
demn, He also has the “key to the bottomless pit.’”’ He who has 
the keys of a kingdom has also the keys to the treasure house and 
to the storehouse of the kingdom, so that He can open them to 
distribute these treasures and feed the people from the storehouse. 
Since all power is given to Him in heaven and on earth, Christ 
has the key to the infinite treasury of the kingdom of heaven. 
“Ascending on high,” says St. Paul, “he led away captives; he gave 
gifts to men” (Eph. 4:8). It is Jesus as man, as Son of David, who 
alone distributes all these treasures of grace, for as man He won 
them as the booty of His victory. 

Christ is the key in still another sense. He is the key to the 
understanding of the Scriptures. They are meaningless unless 
He is seen on every page of them. And He in person “opened 
their minds that they might understand the Scriptures” (Luke 
24:45). He restored the “key of knowledge” taken away by the 
Scribes (Luke 11:52). 

And wonderful to say, He who has all power in heaven and 
earth has delegated the fullness of that power to men; for He has 
said to Peter and to His Church, “I will give thee the keys of the 
kingdom of heaven.”’ Peter and the rulers of the Church in all 
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ages possess the key of David, the powers of Jesus Himself; the 
key is upon their shoulder so that when they open no one shuts, 
when they shut no one opens; for “whatever thou shalt bind on 
earth shall be bound in heaven, and whatever thou shalt loose on 
earth shall be loosed in heaven.” 


THE KEy TO SATISFACTION, KNOWLEDGE, PREACHING 


Thus, in the sacrament of penance, His ministers use the key to 
the infinite treasures of His satisfaction; through them, Jesus, the 
key of David, releases us from the captivity of sin and penalty. In 
each of the sacraments, His ministers turn the key of David and 
send forth the flood of God’s grace. By their ruling authority, 
they can admit to the kingdom and can excommunicate from it; 
they can bind by laws and can punish with penalties; they have 
the keys of the prison to open and to shut up. 

And by their teaching power, they have the “key of knowl- 
edge,” which is Christ, in whom are all the treasures of wisdom 
and knowledge. To the Church at Philadelphia, ‘“‘He who has the 
key of David, He who opens and no one shuts” said, “Behold, I 
have caused a door to be opened before thee which no one can 
shut” (Apoc. 3:8). That is, I have given you an opening for 
preaching the gospel, which no one can take from you. And this 
in spite of the fact that “thou hast scanty strength,” for Christ 
has the key to souls; the power of the gospel is His. 

To St. Paul, too, the key of David had opened a door for 
preaching: “I shall stay on at Ephesus until Pentecost. For a door 
has been opened to me, great and evident’ (I Cor. 16:9). And 
he writes to the Colossians, “Pray for us also that God may open 
unto us a door of speech to speak the mystery of Christ (for which 
also I am bound) that I may make it manifest as I ought to speak” 
(Col. 4:3). St. Paul was bound in prison at the time because he 
had preached the gospel, but he realizes that ‘the word of God is 
not bound” (II Tim. 2:9). For the key of David has so opened 
that no one may shut; the word of the gospel cannot be stopped 
in its course through the world. The very imprisonment of St. 
Paul “turned out rather for the advancement of the gospel. . . . 
The greater number of the brethren in the Lord, gaining courage 
from my chains, have dared to speak the word of God more freely 
and without fear” (Phil. 1:12-14). 
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Thus, the key of David remains forever in His Church, open- 
ing and shutting. 


“O Key of David, and sceptre of the house of Israel, who open- 
est and no one shuts, who closeth, and no one opens, come, and 
bring forth from his prison house the captive that sitteth in dark- 
ness and in the shadow of death.’ Grant to Thy preachers ‘“‘an 
open door, great and evident, to speak the mystery of Christ, even 
as they ought to speak.” 








Frequent Confession 


Ignatius O’Brien, O.P. 


JO ONE can hope to be successful in his warfare against sin 
1 unless he is aided from on high. The conditions and tempta- 
tions of life make it hard for man to remain united to God. There 
are forces of evil pitted against him. He has, of course, numer- 
ous helps at his disposal enabling him to resist sin, the most ef- 
fective remedy being the sacrament of penance. For the Christian 
no more powerful means of taking away sin and purifying the 
soul could exist. This is the sacrament that comes next to the 
Eucharist in the life of the faithful. Frequent, and even daily, 
Communion, now so common throughout the Church, has been 
responsible for the great use that is made today of this sacra- 
ment, for it is in proportion as man is sanctified through the 
Eucharist that he feels the need to be purified from sin and 
fortified against it. ; 

The sacrament of penance has a place in man’s life, even when 
he is in the state of grace. He cannot cultivate the garden of his 
soul or advance in the way of perfection without the help he 
derives from this divinely ordained means of sanctification. When 
there is question, of course, of mortal sin, the importance of this 
sacrament is never called into doubt, as the need for it then is 
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obvious. For those who are baptised and have forsaken God by 
following their own will and totally rejecting His, there is no 
way back to Him except through this sacrament: their sole means 
of salvation consists in it. ‘Thus, perfect contrition restores them 
to His friendship when there is no possibility of receiving the 
sacrament of penance. But contrition has reference to the sacra- 
ment because with it there is some kind of desire of receiving 
the sacrament should the possibility ever offer itself. Otherwise 
the contrition is not perfect. All sorrow for sin, to be effective, 
must have an order and relation to this sacrament. 

The case is different with regard to venial sin. It is not destruc- 
tive of the life of grace nor does it make a man an enemy of God. 
Man still remains fixed in his choice of God even when he is 
guilty of venial sin. What it does is take away from the fervor of 
charity, but both grace and the habit of charity remain unaffect- 
ed. There is no question of a man having less charity or grace 
after venial sin than before it. 

With the bond between the soul and God intact there is much 
that man can do to rid himself of venial sin. For its remission he 
is not limited to one means, but there are many measures that 
he can take. Good works, works of penance, the Mass and Holy 
Communion—all secure God’s pardon for venial sin. Every- 
thing, in fact, that intensifies charity or adds to its fervor frees 
man from venial sin and makes his life yield a deeper joy. 

But even taken together they do not render the sacrament of 
penance superfluous. Any tendencies that have arisen disfavoring 
frequent confession have been condemned by Pope Pius XII in 
his encyclical Mystici corporis. He does not merely praise its 
practice, but he recommends it, pointing out the various bene- 
fits to be derived from it. He writes: 


Disastrous in its effects is the false contention that frequent confession 
of venial sins is not a practice to be greatly esteemed. . . . That there are 
many very laudable ways in which these sins can be expiated is perfectly 
true, as you Venerable Brethren, are well aware. But for a constant and 
speedy advancement in the path of virtue We highly recommend the 
pious practice of frequent confession, introduced by the Church under 
the guidance of the Holy Ghost; for by this means we grow in a true 
knowledge of ourselves and in Christian humility, bad habits are up- 
rooted, spiritual negligence and apathy are prevented, the conscience is 
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purified and the will strengthened, salutary spiritual direction is obtained, 
and grace is increased by the efficacy of the sacrament itself. 


PROVISION For A FALLEN NATURE 


The highest virtues that man possesses are exercised in the re- 
ception of this sacrament, and so even as a spiritual exercise it is 
unsurpassable. But its immense value and utility in the life of 
the soul are due to the fact that it is a sacrament and a sign of 
God's infinite generosity. 

Like every sacrament it is designed to suit man’s needs and 
perfect him in his fallen nature. In a nature untainted by sin 
there is, of course, no room for it, as in the case of Our Lady. 
Only where there has been personal sin and all that follows from 
it is there need for it. In this sacrament God has made provision 
for the weakness and instability of human nature. Through it 
we are delivered from evil and all that mars our life in the 
service of God. It is a vehicle of grace and a means of establishing 
us in God. 

Every time it is received, even though the sins confessed have 
been absolved before, there is an increase of grace, provided, of 
course, those who receive it have the dispositions proper to the 
sacrament and the intention of receiving it. That the sins con- 
fessed have been forgiven in other confessions does not at all 
affect the sacrament. Never is there anything approaching a mis- 
use of it when it is received, without there being anything new 
to be confessed. Its power to sanctify is not annulled by the ab- 
sence of sin on the soul. Accordingly, with reiterated confessions 
the soul is enriched with grace and more closely united to God. 

But, it may be asked, what is the point of seeking pardon for 
sins that have already been forgiven and which, therefore, no 
longer exist? 


Here it would seem that there is no scope for the mercy of 
God or occasion for it to be operative. It is only when there is 
need of it that we can profit by it. But for one who has sinned 
at any time that need is always there. The benefit to be derived 
from the mercy of God does not end with the forgiveness of sin. 
Everything concerning the sacrament of penance has not to be 
measured in terms of sin, for the matter of it is not the sins con- 
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fessed but rather the penitent. This St. Thomas says quite ex- 
plicitely: ‘““The sinner who confesses is himself the matter of this 
sacrament.” + 

To take away sin is not equivalent to altering the fact that a 
person has sinned. It is absurd to think that this should ever be 
done by any power. What a person does never can be undone 
and when it is wrong and sinful it becomes part of the sad his- 
tory of his life. The sinner’s responsibility likewise remains un- 
changed. Even when his sin is remitted and he is restored to 
God’s friendship he is still responsible in the eyes of God as well 
as in his own mind for what he did because it is his sin. He can 
never disown his responsibility and become as one who is blame- 
less with regard to what belongs to the past. His responsibility is 
a component part of him as a sinner. And in this sense his state 
of being a sinner persists even when his sin is forgiven. 

Accordingly, people accusing themselves in confession of past 
sins do not do so in a spirit of distrust in God’s mercy or even in 
the thought that they are not in grace. Any uncertainty as to the 
forgiveness of sin never enters their mind. In confessing, with 
sorrow, what they confessed before, not merely do they show 
themselves desirous and receptive of the divine mercy but they 
grow attached to it and enter into the mystery of it. 


Reconciliation with God in this sacrament cannot take place 
independently of the Passion, which is the mystery of salvation. 
In every sacrament there is the power of the Passion, since it is 
the source of all grace and holiness. Christian repentance is more 
than a simple submission to the power of Christ and His Church. 
What the penitent does in this sacrament is not merely expres- 
sive of a subjective mood or moral sentiment but belongs es- 
sentially to the sacrament and is in accordance with a divine 
arrangement. Belonging as he does to Christ, through the char- 
acter of baptism, the penitent has the spiritual strength or power 
to come into contact with Christ’s redemptive act and avail him- 
self of all the benefits that come from it. No matter what evil 
he is guilty of he can do this, which means that he can never be 
totally and irrevocably separated from Christ or frustrated in 
life. In the acts of confession, contrition, and satisfaction, the 


1 De forma absolutionis, c. 4, n. 5, in Opuscula theologica, ed. Verardo, 1954, 
p. 179. 
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character of baptism is operative. Christian repentance is a prin- 
ciple of life for man. It transforms and perfects him by restoring 
to him what he lost through sin. 


REMEDY FOR ALL THE EFFECTS OF SIN 


All the effects of sin are dealt with in this sacrament. It serves 
the interests of the sinner in every way possible, for not merely 
does it remove the guilt of sin, which is a tremendous thing, but 
it takes away to some extent the remains and traces of sin and 
also lessens the temporal punishment due to it. 

Although venial sin does not bring the same ruin and destruc- 
tion to the life of the soul as mortal sin, still it is not without its 
harmful consequences. Anything that is not in keeping with the 
order willed by God upsets the soul and disables it. Venial sin is 
not only a failure to conform to the counsels; it is a real trans- 
gression regarding what is forbidden by God. There is a perver- 
sity with every sin. It does not, however, cause the good life to 
fade in man’s estimation. The fire of his idealism is not quenched 
by it. What it does is diminish his readiness to lead the good life 
and to be totally in the service of God because of the obstacles it 
places in the way of the exercise of the virtue of charity. The 
firmness and consistency of man’s life are affected by it, for it 
weighs him down and adds to the difficulty he experiences in the 
practice of virtue. It certainly points to decadence rather than 
progress. 

What the sacrament of penance removes in the first place and, 
above all, is the guilt of sin; it can have no effect upon the soul 
unless it does this. This is the beginning of the soul’s freedom 
and happiness. Never does penance fail to take away the guilt of 
sin, when, of course, it is properly received. But the yoke of sin as 
something hurtful to man does not disappear with its guilt. Sin 
in its total results is hurtful to man. The corruptive tendency 
springing from it and all that runs counter to the life of virtue in 
man are rectified only in part through the sacrament of penance. 
Accordingly, man’s sanctification is not rendered complete with 
the forgiveness of sin. Every confession frees him still more from 
its fetters. It is not possible for man rightly to indicate the count- 
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less ill effects of sin in his life or name them in confession, for 
the simple reason that they are not entirely known to him. But 
in confessing his sins over again he manifests the cause of these 
ill effects. So the account he gives of his state of soul is accurate 
and comprehensive. 

It is the grace that man receives in this sacrament that brings 
about his reform and enables him to lead a full and true life. 
There is a healing and refining force with this grace. All grace 
raises man up to God and sanctifies him but the grace of the 
sacrament of penance is measured primarily in terms of man’s 
needs as he has been weakened by sin. It heals and strengthens 
him in manifold ways, affecting the deepest impulses of his na- 
ture. All that makes him weary and dull of heart disappears 
with this grace, for his apathy is due in great part to his lack of 
vitality. 

Like all sacramental grace this grace serves a very definite need 
in the life of man as he is a member of Christ. Not only does it 
contribute to the maintenance and increase of every virtue but 
it is adapted to the conditions of man’s soul and even the con- 
crete particularities of his nature. It is designed to enable him to 
acquire, in the face of the difficulties and temptations surround- 
ing him, the rectitude of mind and spotless purity of heart that 
make him worthy of God. It detaches him from sin, lessens the 
attraction the world has for him, however subtle it may be, and 
opens his eyes to the delusions of life. 

By adding thus to his vision it makes him alive to danger and 
all that might lead him into sin. It gives him, in short, a sense of 
God and puts order into his life. It is a complex and myriad- 
form grace, having with it all the gifts and evidences of divine 
mercy. In virtue of it man is entitled to numerous actual graces 
enabling him to overcome the particular temptations to which 
he is subjected. In the events and actual circumstances of his life 
he is safeguarded against sin. He is not, however, without tempta- 
tions as they are part of his earthly tribulation. He has to strug- 
gle to avoid the sins that he committed before. To be fortified 
against temptations is one thing and to be freed from them is 
another. The spirit of penance which he draws from this sacra- 
ment adds to the intensity and ardor with which he resists sin. 
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‘THE HEART OF CHRISTIAN REPENTANCE 


Penance is the special virtue that is strengthened and perfect- 
ed in man’s life through this sacrament. It is the virtue at the 
heart of Christian repentance, for it aims at the destruction of 
sin as it is an offence against God. The sinner must do something 
about his sin because it is rooted in him. Consequently St. 
Thomas says: “For the pardon of an offence against God, it is 
necessary for man’s will to be so changed as to turn to God and 
to renounce having turned to something else, together with a 
purpose of amendment. All this belongs to the virtue of pen- 
ance.” * There can be no forgiveness of sin without this virtue. 
And so he adds further: ‘““The forgiveness of sin is the effect of 
penance as a virtue but still more of penance as a sacrament.’ 
A sacrament, being the work of God, is immeasurably greater 
than a virtue, and so it does much more for man. Accordingly, 
it is the virtue of penance crowned with the sacrament that 
makes man repentant and renders his state as a sinner a glorious 
one. 

He is not united to Christ through this sacrament in the same 
way as he is united to Him in baptism, even though the sacra- 
ment of penance is sometimes referred to as a second baptism. 
Man is born into a completely new life and made to be a mem- 
ber of Christ through baptism. And since he is born once for all 
there can never be any question of this sacrament being con- 
ferred again. As the foundation of the Christian life, it is per- 
manent and unalterable. 

But in the sacrament of penance man is united to Christ in a 
renewed friendship, for this sacrament is concerned with the 
bond of friendship between the soul and Christ as it is affected 
by sin. When the ties of love are broken because of man’s fail- 
ure to be alive to the goodness of God, the sacrament of penance 
is called for. It opens up the way to the union of friendship and 
establishes it again. In the fire of repentant love, man rejects all 
that is false and spurious in his life. The active power of love 
becomes manifest in all he does and so the pain, sorrow, and 
affliction that he endures acquire a new value in the eyes of God 





2 Summa theol., III a., q. 86, a. 2. 3 Ibid., a. 6. 
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and yield their full fruit. His whole effort is to bring forth fruit 
worthy of penance. 

This sacrament takes its place along with baptism because it 
affects the whole range and depth of man’s life. Every time it is 
received there is a further purification of the soul and a strength- 
ening of the life of union with God. 


‘TEMPORAL PUNISHMENT DUE TO SIN 


Every sin incurs a debt of punishment, which is not merely 
the change for the worse brought about in the sinner or the de- 
filement of sin, but temporal pain. There is violence and destruc- 
tion with every form of excess and in the case of sin it is both 
within and without. The sinner is made to experience spiritual 
misery and the delicate balance of God’s justice is interfered 
with. Conflict and discord are unavoidable where there is sin, 
for being a rebellion against the will of God it vibrates through- 
out the divinely established order of things. Man must compen- 
sate and atone through his sufferings for the positive disorder 
resulting from his sin. 

There is nothing arbitrary or unreasonable about this, for it is 
demanded by divine justice. God’s mercy is not opposed to His 
justice or wholly independent of it. All the evil for which man 
is accountable when he sins is not immediately remediable, for 
when his sin is forgiven and no longer imputable, there still re- 
mains the debt of temporal punishment. Only the sacrament of 
baptism can free man at once from all the consequences of sin. 
There is even more than a total pardon with it, for not only does 
it take away the guilt of sin but all the temporal punishment 
due to it. 

The reason why it is superior in this respect to the sacrament 
of penance St. Thomas explains as follows: 

Our union with Christ in baptism is not our own doing; it is not ac- 
complished by our own inner activity, for nothing begets itself: it is the 
work of Christ who regenerates us unto a lively faith (John 1:29). The 
baptismal regeneration of sins is wrought by Christ’s power; He joins 
us perfectly and completely to Himself, so that not only is all impurity 
of sin washed away, but also all the debt of punishment with it. In the 
spiritual healing of penance, we are joined to Christ as the result of our 
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own activity charged with divine grace. For this reason the debt of pun- 
ishment is not always completely or equally remitted.* 

There is scope for the sacrament of penance in man’s life, even 
when all his sins have been forgiven, for it aims at the comple- 
tion of his sanctity here in this world. 

With every confession there is an advance from love to love 
and a lessening of the temporal punishment due to sin, for in 
receiving this sacrament man co-operates with grace and all his 
thoughts are of love for God whom he has offended. Just as the 
fire of purgatory fits the soul for the presence of God, so does 
the sacrament of penance. The law of satisfaction, because of the 
offended justice of God, is adhered to in it because, as St. Thom- 
as says: ‘“Christ’s Passion was sufficiently satisfactory for the sins 
of the whole world, so that without prejudice to divine justice 
something can be remitted from the punishment which a sinner 
deserves, insofar as the effect of Christ’s Passion reaches him 
through the sacraments of the Church.” ® Accordingly, the in- 
tervention of God in our life in the sacrament of penance is in 
keeping both with His justice and His mercy. 

Not only does the sacrament of penance set things aright in 
our life, purify and perfect our soul, but it unites us to Christ in 
the mystery of His Passion. Our hearts are brought into con- 
formity with His as He made expiation for our sins on the Cross. 
The very sentiments that animated Him fill our hearts. It was 
for the remission of sins that He shed His blood and died on the 
Cross. His sacrifice was not just one of praise and thanksgiving 
but of expiation and satisfaction for all men to the end of time. 
Christ in His Passion thus becomes the center of our life and 
the object of our worship. 


4 Contra gentiles, 1V, c. 72. 5Summa theol., Suppl. q. 18, a. 2, ad 2. 





Grace Perfects Nature 


Vincent Vasey, S.M. 


oe principles are bandied about more than the dictum of 

theologians that grace does not destroy nature, but respects it, 
adapts it, and finally produces the masterpiece called a saint. It is 
one thing to quote this saying; it is quite another to apply it to 
one’s own spiritual life and to the formation of others. Its pro- 
found meaning must be seen clearly before it can be applied with 
conviction. Rightly understood, it supplies the key to interpret 
the seeming contradiction between Christ’s warning that a seed 
must die in order to bring forth fruit (John 12:23) and the re- 
iterated announcement of the Creator—which by repetition takes 
on the force of a lesson to be learned and not forgotten—‘‘He 
saw that it was good” (Gen. 1:4. Repeated in Gen. 1:11 f.; 1:18; 
1:21; 1:25), and even very good (Gen. 1:31). 

The supernatural order corresponds perfectly to the natural 
order. Man, a composite of body and soul, endowed with intelli- 
gence and will, is elevated to the supernatural order in his entire 
being. If he is created to the image of God in his nature, he is 
more than ever made to the image and resemblance of the Word 
in the supernatural order. If the soul enables him to live and 
breathe, grace introduces this soul into a new atmosphere, the 
supernatural life. If the intelligence and will are powers by which 
the soul thinks, hopes, and loves, they begin now to operate on 
anew plane, energized by faith, hope, and charity. 
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GRACE AND THE INTELLECT 


The intellect does not cease to reason, but it no longer moves 
forward by the unaided resources of reason. A mother who has 
the faith does not look down upon the face of her strangled child 
as a mother that has no hope. A man without faith understands 
the changes in the weather solely according to changes in atmos- 
pheric pressure, while a believer, without denying the immediate 
influence of pressure areas, hears the voice of God. The answer of 
Aristotle is not the answer of Thomas Aquinas. 


The intellect illumined by faith is not to be conceived of as an 
automobile with two headlights, natural and supernatural. This 
automobile—the intellect—has only one beam, the light of the 
intellect now penetrated, transformed, elevated, modified by 
grace, so that it now pierces the appearances of things and sees 
them in all their stark reality as God sees them—not perfectly as 
God sees them, but surely from the same point of view. 


GRACE AND THE WILL 


Charity, the love of God and neighbor according to the love 
one has for oneself, is a supernatural virtue, but founded on the 
nature of man. God in imposing the command of charity has 
taken into account the nature that He made. God has insured 
man against losing himself along the way back to his Creator. He 
has given him an internal compass by which he is orientated at 
all times towards God. He has planted something of His own 
goodness in man and this goodness tends inevitably, as a river, 
back to the boundless ocean of Goodness. If man gives himself to 
introspection and to self-evaluation, he recognizes his goodness 
and loves himself, but in loving himself he loves the Good of 
which his own goodness is a reflection. If he looks about him, he 
sees other men like himself worthy of appreciation and love. This 
similarity of goodness is the basis of friendship and love. 

All this is, of course, to speak ontologically, without taking 
into consideration the havoc that lies in the wake of Adam’s sin. 
But the ontological order is basic. The twofold command of char- 
ity, love of God and neighbor, is then nothing but the comple- 
tion of the natural order of things. The virtue of charity which 
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pertects the loving power of man is a force which enters into the 
human will, harmonizes with it, and gives human love a new 
habitation, a new dimension. That is why human love can be 
turned into charity. 


GRACE AND THE NATURAL VIRTUES 


Pope Pius XII, whose Christian humanism is striking, under- 
scored on different occasions the necessity of taking into account 
the relations existing between the natural and the supernatural 
virtues. For example, before superiors bend their efforts to form 
subjects according to the ideal of the religious family, they should 
try to form men perfect in the common run of daily affairs, a 
recommendation which coincides with Francis de Sales’ exhorta- 
tion: “Let us try to be good men and not angels.” Cardinal 
Suhard, who did so much to inspire today’s Catholic revival in 
France, exclaimed: ““Become human before you become divine.” 

Such expressions are to be taken, evidently, not in the order of 
time, but rather in the order of nature. For Pius XII, the super- 
natural should be the crowning perfection of human nature, 
accentuating the beauty already inherent in it. His litany of 
natural virtues: modesty, sincerity, fidelity to one’s word, respect 
for one’s fellow, patience, and delicacy are echoed in the en- 
cyclical on the priesthood, Menti nostrae, in which the Pope calls 
for health, a calm environment, and a sense of responsibility. “In 
this way,” he says, ““young men are put on the path of honesty and 
loyalty, of esteem for firmness and uprightness of character, and 
aversion for falsehood and every kind of duplicity.” ? 

In a course, given at Rome, on the apostolic constitution Sedes 
sapientiae, Cardinal Larraona, then Secretary of the Congrega- 
tion of Religious, warned that a sort of spiritual schizophrenia 
should be avoided in formation. The goal is the integration of all 
factors, human and divine, in the formation of candidates to the 
religious life. The insistence on the natural virtues points out 
changes that have taken place in the little over sixty years that 
have passed since Leo XIII sent his letter Testem benevolentiae 
to Cardinal Gibbons to warn against over-emphasis on the natur- 
al virtues. But, even at that time, Leo XIII had no intention of 





1The Popes and the Priesthood (Grail Publications, 1958), p. 103. 
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undervaluing the natural virtues elevated to the supernatural 
order. “Is nature, then,” he asks, ‘with grace added to it, weaker 
than when left to its own strength?” ? 

As much as possible, the house of formation should take on 
the nature of a family. Such an atmosphere is possible only if all 
members of the community strive to practice the natural virtues, 
often the best proof of a rich supernatural life. Pope Pius XII 
realized that an exact parallel cannot be made, since a religious 
house is based on renouncement for the love of Christ. Cardinal 
Larraona in his course repeats this instruction of the Holy Father. 
Boarding schools likewise should exert themselves to create the 
same family spirit, if possible dividing the boys according to age, 
locating them in different buildings, with a schedule of study, 
prayer, and recreation that in no way resembles a religious pre- 
paratory school. This last admonition should govern the amount 
and kind of exercises proposed to candidates before they enter 
the novitiate. There should not be a mere difference in quantity 
of time to distinguish the schedule of formed religious from that 
of aspirants when they are in postulates, preparatory schools, or 
so-called apostolic schools. 

If these principles are not observed, educators are flying in the 
face of the principle that religious formation must aid grace, 
which respects the nature of the person. Such exaggerated forms 
of religious training tax the strength of immature boys, making 
of them little religious. 


GRACE AND NATURE IN THE SACRAMENTAL SYSTEM 


If the interior supernatural organism of the spiritual life paral- 
lels the natural structure of man, the means that Christ instituted 
to sanctify man, the sacraments, illustrate how their author knew 
what was in man and had no need that anyone instruct Him. 
What could be more admirable than the respect of God for the 
psychological laws He has embodied in man? 

Sacraments are signs. Man conducts his intellectual and social 
life by signs. Whatever penetrates his mind is a sign. Words, 
those spiritual means of communication, are signs. The most 





2 John Wynne, The Great Encyclical Letters of Pope Leo XIII (n.p., 1903), 
p. 447 f. 
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elevated expressions of human sentiments as expressed in the 
various arts call on the rich resources of symbolism in human 
nature. The sign, a mixture of what is material and what is spirit- 
ual, appeals only to man. An animal perceives signs, but he does 
not understand. Signs are of no use for angels, for angels are pure 
spirits. Signs are our special human glory. Because man is the 
synthesis of animal and angel, the universe is a sign by which God 
communicates with man, for ‘from the foundations of the world 
men have caught sight of His invisible nature, His eternal power 
and divineness, as they are known through His creatures” (Rom. 
1:20). 

Pope Leo XIII called the Eucharist the prolongation of the 
Incarnation, * a remark equally applicable to any one of the sac- 
raments. The Incarnation, and consequently the sacraments, are 
the adaptation of God to man. Man cannot adjust himself to God, 
but God puts Himself within man’s embrace. In the natural or- 
der, the universe makes the invisible God known to man. In the 
supernatural order, the problem remains the same: how to give 
man an object lesson in the truths of faith? In the sacraments, the 
faithful do not see grace nor the mysteries conveyed by the sacra- 
ments; but neither did the apostles see the divinity of Christ when 
they looked upon Christ, who was fast asleep during a storm at 
sea. Nothing so helps man’s faith strengthen its convictions as the 
sacraments. In the sacramental system, God acknowledges the 
validity of this principle that whatever enters the intellect passes 
through the door of the senses. The elevation of matter in the 
production of spiritual effects likewise confirms man’s mysterious 
faculty to transform matter and give it a new form as the sculptor 
does a block of marble. 

Spiritual forms too are transmitted by matter. One man melts 
the heart of another by a mere glance. God, too, by giving a def- 
inite signification to matter, transforms souls. Man in using na- 
ture to lift himself to God professes the basic goodness of matter, 
and God says once again in the sacraments, even more sublimely 
than in Genesis, that matter is good. The entire sacramental sys- 
tem stresses the link man has with material creation. As matter 
fell into disgrace with Adam, it returns to honor and glory in the 
sacraments of the New Adam. 


3 Wynne, op. cit., Mirae charitatis, p. 524. 
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The adaptation of the sacraments to man is more than a mere 
adaptation to human nature in general. Christ adapts the sacra- 
ments to the individual needs of His faithful. Besides the common 
ills of mankind, each individual has his own particular problems 
to resolve in the spiritual life. One person feels the sting of the 
flesh more than his companion, another is carried away with the 
thought of his own worth, another harbors grudges, still another 
finds his delights in squaring accounts with those who have in- 
jured him. The sacraments help to root out all these disorders. 


APPLICATIONS TO DIFFERENT KINDS OF SANCTITY 





The most perfect illustration of the principle of how grace 
takes into consideration natural aptitudes is found in the master- 
pieces of sanctity, the saints. Grace certainly is always the same. 
How then are saints so different? 

An analogous question is asked by St. Thomas: How are men 
so different in their intellectual endowments? He gives a startling 
answer: Because the texture of body in some men is more delicate, 
more refined. The difference arises in the material disposition of 
the body. 

In the same way, the shades and varieties of sanctity, evidenced 
in the examples of the saints, cannot be explained by a specific 
difference in grace, nor in the quality of grace, but must be at- 
tributed to the endless variations of human nature. If one thinks 
of St. Vincent de Paul, the idea of charity poured out on human 
misery comes to mind; if the name of St. Augustine is mentioned, 
one pictures the saint holding a flaming heart in his hand; if one 
hears the name of Mary Magdalen, the tender accents of the 
Master’s voice ring in the ear: ‘““Much has been forgiven her, be- 
cause she has loved much.” 

If one were to suppose two saints, blessed with the same degree 
of love, one would not expect to see manifestations of the same 
virtues in exactly the same manner and degree. Here again grace 
disposes natural forces. One saint will be admirable for his pru- 
dence, another for his sense of justice, though it remains ever 
clear that two souls which enjoy the same depth of charity possess 
all the virtues in the same degree—but what a variety in the man- 
ifestation of these same virtues! What is asserted of the virtues of 
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the saints, counts equally for the gifts of the Holy Spirit. The 
gifts grow with charity. Granted the same degree of charity, the 
gifts are equal. Nevertheless, Father Gardeil could write a col- 
lection of lives of Dominican saints to show the diverse actions 
of the various gifts: in St. Dominic the gift of knowledge; in St. 
Catherine of Siena the gift of understanding; in St. ‘Thomas 
Aquinas the gift of wisdom. * 


How apt is the observation of Cardinal Newman: “It pleases 
the Giver of grace to endue His saints specially with certain gifts, 
for His glory, which light up and beautify one particular portion 
or department of their souls, so as to cast their other excellences 
into the shade. And then this special gift of grace becomes their 
characteristic, and we put it first in our thought of them as 
if they had not the rest, though we know they really have 
Mics. * 


Grace manifests the same delicacy towards nationality as 
towards the personal riches of an individual. A saint is not a 
disincarnated spirit. He is born and lives in a certain milieu. He 
cannot escape the characteristics of his nation. 


A number of years ago, two books were published, The English 
Way and The Irish Way, both collections of lives of eminent 
Englishmen and Irishmen, to illustrate the differences existing 
between the two nations in their approaches to sanctity. Father 
Broderick, for example, thinks he distinguishes in penance the 
trait common to Irish saints. 

Father Martindale likewise in his delightful little book, Upon 
God’s Holy Hills, repeats the intuition of Edward Hilton at the 
sight of an old Spaniard kneeling at nightfall against the horizon: 
“I thought it was Spain that I had seen, alone, talking with God 
in the desert.” © 

Even in the manner of sanctification, grace avoids whatever is 
too abrupt, too violent. If nature itself does not move forward 
in erratic and unpredictable jumps (natura non facit saltus), 


* Ambrose Gardeil, O.P., The Gifts of the Holy Ghost in the Dominican Saints 
(Milwaukee: Bruce, 1937). 

5 Discourses addressed to Mixed Congregations, Purity and Love (London: 
Longmans, 1921), p. 63. 

— Martindale, S.J., Upon God’s Holy Hills (New York: Kenedy, 1920), 
p. 99. 
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progress in sanctity, too, is a long process, first of all for God, and 
secondarily for the soul. The slow growth of oaks is not perceived, 
but life is ceaselessly at work. After a long maturation one notes 
the steady, unbroken growth that was taking place over the years. 

So it is with men. They move onward year after year apparently 
with the same defects, despite the resolutions daily renewed and 
daily broken, the sacraments faithfully and devoutly received. 
Comes a great crisis—let us say, cancer—and those men, taken by 
all who know them as mediocre and nothing more, give proof of 
heroic virtue. 

The creation of sanctity is like the creation of the world. God 
works on great canvases in divine proportions too enormous for 
the eye and mind of man. He likes long vistas and great intervals 
of time. Modern scientific calculations about the age of the uni- 
verse are so astounding that the human mind cannot grasp the 
fuli significance of the duration represented by millions of 
centuries. 


STEP-BY-STEP SANCTIFICATION 


So too in the matter of sanctity. God gives proof of great wis- 
dom and providence. He sanctifies souls in His unhurrying chase, 
and unperturbed pace, deliberate speed and majestic instancy. 
The gradual action of sanctification in man corresponds to his 
rational nature, which ought to pass from one perfection to an- 
other. At one time man enjoys the possibility of a new grace, and 
later its fulfillment. He differs then from the angels, who move 
entirely and without reserve towards their object, some to eternal 
damnation and others to eternal felicity. In one act, the good 
angels were fixed in their beatitude; men crawl forward or run 
according to the impulse of grace, but always orderly under the 
sweet direction of God’s grace. 

In another place, Newman contrasts the natural gifts of St. 
John Chrysostom with those of St. Basil and St. Gregory Nazian- 
zen, which produced three different kinds of saints when grace 
elevated their individual characters to eminent sanctity. His 
description of John Chrysostom is attractive: “a bright, cheerful, 
gentle soul; a sensitive heart; a temperament open to emotion 
and impulse; and all this elevated, refined, transformed by the 
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touch of heaven.” * One suspects from this description why New- 
man loved him so—he had much in common with Chrysostom. 
Most of the saints would have been remarkable men and 
women, though perhaps not world famous, even if they had not 
become saints. Sanctity is the work of grace, and although nature 
contributes nothing to sanctity formally, it does afford grace a 
greater or lesser disposition to work with. “St. Paul had, I think, 
a great deal of character! There was more in his natural, if I may 
borrow a word from the French, than in that of many of the 
saints.” § Nevertheless, nature remains nature even when elevated 
to the supernatural order; nor does it always answer the call of 
grace. Reason, that crown of nature, rightly used often leads to 
the acceptance of revelation; many times also it runs counter to 
the teachings of faith. Saint and sinner may give proof of the same 
finesse of manner and delicacy of feeling, sentiments, and bearing. 
The ideal of nature can subserve the uses of vice as well as that 
of virtue. Whenever grace enters in, it does not supersede nature. 
If the action of grace often overpowers the resistance of nature 
because it is more efficacious than nature, nature perseveres in its 


essential characteristics despite grace because it is more perma- 
nent than grace and more natural to man. The same natural 
gifts may shine in Erasmus and Thomas More, but what could be 
more evident than that the high human culture of Thomas More 
tends to the sanctity, the individuality, of St. Thomas More more 
than it sets him apart from all other martyrs and saints? 


APPLICATION TO VARIOUS SPIRITUAL SYSTEMS 


All spirituality in the Church is Catholic, rooted in the com- 
mon heritage of Christ’s revelation. Each spiritual system is a way 
of looking at Christian truth and embracing it. Why do some 
prefer the view of Francis of Sales, others that of John of the 
Cross, and still others the French School which grew out of 
Cardinal de Berulle’s contemplation of the mystery of the Incar- 
nation? The particular view appeals to some innate character- 
istics of the individual. It answers the needs of his soul. In the 


7 John Henry Newman, Historical Sketches II (London: Longmans, 1917), 
p. 234. 


8 Ronald Knox, The Priestly Life (New York: Sheed & Ward, 1958), p. 47. 
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same way certain forms of the religious life attract more artists, 
painters, and musicians; others recruit more active types, dedi- 
cated as they are to a definite active apostolate. Each spirituality 
groups under its mantle those who have a similar bent of mind. 
Even with in the same school, no two souls are alike. Often it is 
not the doctrine as a theoretical presentation of the Christian life 
that attracts souls, but rather the embodiment of the doctrine in 
a person, especially a saint. Tastes differ in approaches to the spir- 
itual life, as in other things. Some are attracted to rich personal- 
ities, that is, to saints who have revealed themselves by their writ- 
ings, or who have at least become known through the living 
presentation of some contemporary. All the saints are rich per- 
sonalities, but some have a greater richness, capable of captivating 
a greater number. Ordinarily, however, souls respond to various 
saints according to their own temperament and formation. An 
ordinary Christian cannot be expected to have the devotion of 
Cardinal Newman to Augustine, Ambrose, Jerome, and the Greek 
Fathers: Chrysostom, Basil and Gregory. The temper of their 
souls is something different. This is not to say that any one way 
is better than another; here a preference is allowable. 


CONCLUSION 


In working at one’s own perfection or in the education of 
others it is great wisdom to remember to test all things and to 
hold fast to that which is good. The Christian should imitate God 
and reject only what is absolutely bad. The Church accepts what 
is good in all cultures to imitate God, who adapts Himself to all 
races and climes. It is enough for each one to become what God 
wishes him to be. Does not star differ from star? The very first 
step a man must take in the spiritual life is to accept himself as 
he is. Such a remark appears self-evident, yet in practice the truth 
underlying it demands great humility. In life, Brother John, who, 
in the medieval Latin poem, abandoned his fellow monks to go 
out into the woods to live like an angel, has many imitators. A 
week’s experience taught John that he could not be an angel and 
must be satisfied with being a good monk; it takes others longer 
to learn this essential lesson, but everyone must learn to imitate 
God who faces reality without distortion of any kind, and to work 
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with Him in the labor of sanctification. Each one must work with 
what he has (and he has very much because God has been good 
in the distribution of His gifts), cooperating with grace, which 
never destroys, but is dedicated to the building up of the temple 
of God. 





“Come and See’ 


Joseph M. O'Leary, C.P. 


SPIRITUAL reading is something much needed, something 
loved as ‘“‘a treasure hidden in a field” (Matt. 13:44). OF all 
kinds of reading this is the most personal and the most impor- 
tant; for this directly promotes the soul’s spiritual development 
and advancement. Spiritual reading brings a better understand- 
ing of divine truths and a constant inspiration in the ways of 
virtue. A channel for divine light and grace, it is an instrument 
of the Holy Spirit to bring a man into closer union with God and 
a fuller knowledge of His holy will. 

Almighty God created the soul for everlasting life. ““Now this 
is everlasting life, that they may know thee, the only true God, 
and Him whom thou hast sent, Jesus Christ” (John 17:3). At the 
outset of His public life, our divine Master said to His first dis- 
ciples: “Come and see” (John 1:39). We may take these words 
of the Incarnate Word as an invitation to recognize and appre- 
ciate our inheritance of divine truth. St. John, to whom these 
words were addressed, came and “‘saw his glory—glory as of the 
only-begotten of the Father—full of grace and of truth” (John 
1:14). What he saw and heard of the Word of life, he wrote for 
us, “written that you may believe that Jesus is the Christ, the 
Son of God, and that believing you may have life in His name” 
(John 20:31). 

Truth and life, you see, are intimately related: “Not by bread 
alone does man live, but by every word that comes forth from the 
mouth of God” (Matt. 4:4). 
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Jesus trained His apostles ‘to know the mysteries of the king- 
dom of heaven” (Matt. 13:11) and at the Last Supper, He lov- 
ingly assured them: “You are already clean because of the word 
that I have spoken to you” (John 15:3). 

To all of us in the modern world, and to each of us in this our 
own hour, the cleansing power of divine truth is necessary, if we 
are to bear fruit as branches of the true Vine. For we face here 
and now the reality foretold by the prophet Amos: “Behold the 
days come, saith the Lord, and I will send forth a famine into 
the land: not a famine of bread, nor a thirst of water, but of 
hearing the word of God” (Amos 8:11). 

From these sobering and inspiring words of the Old and the 
New Testament, we see some fundamental reasons for spiritual 
reading. This kind of reading will assist the soul to a life of med- 
itation and prayer, will serve as a corrective for worldliness; will 
mature in Christian wisdom. 


SPIRITUAL READING AND PRAYER 


Everyone in the state of grace possesses spiritual life; but, as St. 
Francis de Sales points out, devout souls ascend to God “by more 
frequent, prompt, and lofty heights.” + Devotion gives to the fire 
of charity “the flame that makes it ready, active, and diligent, not 
only in the observance of the commandments of God, but also in 
the execution of His heavenly counsels and inspirations.” ? These 
elevations of the soul come in prayer, which “places our under- 
standing in the divine brightness and light and exposes our will 
to the warmth of divine love.” * 


Now, if the life of prayer is to be constant and steadfast and 
progressive, it must be steeped in the mysteries of faith: spiritual 
reading must nourish and inspire communion with God in pray- 
er. One of the earliest formative principles of Christian living is 
the insistence on sacred reading as leading the soul to meditation 
and prayer. In this we have only the natural working of our 
faculties: reading, thought, and action are in natural sequence. 
Spiritual reading instinctively elevates the soul to the thought of 

1 Introduction to the Devout Life, trans. by John K. Ryan (Garden City, N. Y., 
Image Books, 1955), p. 36. 

2 Ibid., p. 37. 3 Ibid., p. 77. 
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the divine presence; alerts it to the living God speaking in the 
heart. Spiritual reading is an instrument to form the Christian 
mind, “this mind in you which was also in Christ Jesus” (Phil. 
ie}. 

The early Christian Fathers saw all this very clearly. “Take the 
Sacred Scriptures wholly to thee,” says St. John Chrysostom, 
“Keep them in mind. This is the cause of all evils, not knowing 
the Scriptures. We go into battle without arms.” St. Jerome is 
even more emphatic: “He who does not know the Scriptures, does 
not know the power of God nor His wisdom: ignorance of the 
Scriptures is ignorance of Christ.” 

An old medieval classic, The Scale of the Cloister, describes 
the four steps that make up the ladder to heaven: reading, medi- 
tation, prayer, and contemplation. Reading seeks and searches 
out the sweetness of a spiritual life; meditation works it over, 
breaks and chews the bread of God’s word; prayer asks the graces 
necessary to do the truth in charity; contemplation is wrapped in 
the enjoyment and delight of God. 

You see, surely, the primary necessity of spiritual reading to 
make the life of prayer easier, more constant, more fruitful. Such 
reading brings the food needed to sustain the life of devotion. 
Man lives “by every word that comes forth from the mouth of 
God” (Matt. 4:4). 

At the same time, there is a definite limitation to spiritual 
reading. It remains unfruitful unless it leads to prayer and to a 
life ordered by prayer. 


SPIRITUAL READING AS A CORRECTIVE TO WORLDLINESS 


At the Last Supper Jesus prayed: “Holy Father, keep in Thy 
name those whom Thou hast given Me... . They are not of the 
world, even as I am not of the world. Sanctify them in the truth” 
(John 17:11, 17). Somewhat later St. Peter urges his disciples: “Set 
your hope completely upon that grace which is brought to you in 
the revelation of Jesus Christ” (I Pet. 1:13).... Do you accord- 
ingly on your part strive diligently to supply your faith with vir- 
tue, your virtue with knowledge” (IT Pet. 1:5). 

Yet our divine Master did not pray to the Father to take His 
disciples ‘out of the world, but that Thou keep them from evil” 
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(John 17:15). St. Peter would only have the first Christians to “be 
on your guard lest carried away by the error of the foolish, you 
fall away from your own steadfastness. But grow in grace and 
knowledge of our Lord and Savior, Jesus Christ’ (II Pet. 13:17 
f.). St. John wrote: “Do not love the world, or the things that are 
in the world” (I John 2:15); and to help us to this, he announced 
the “Life Eternal which was with the Father, and has appeared 
to us” (I John 1:2). 


One hundred and fifty years ago, Wordsworth wrote: “The 
world is too much with us: late and soon, getting and spending, 
we lay waste our powers... we have given our hearts away.” What 


have you to say for today—for yourself? Wasted powers and hearts 
given away? Mass worldliness is conveyed through every channel 
of sense and imagination: radio, television, advertising, picture 
magazines, books, stage, and screen. You cannot escape altogether; 
you cannot be immune to such environment: “otherwise you 
would have to leave the world” (I Cor. 5:10). 

What we can do—what our Christian conscience and spirit 
calls for—is to use spiritual reading as a corrective for this world- 
liness. ““Mind the things that are above, not the things that are on 
earth,”’ says St. Paul (Col. 3:2); and as a help to this he reminds 
us: “Whatever things have been written have been written for 
our instruction, that through patience and the consolation afford- 
ed by the Scriptures we may have hope” (Rom. 15:4). The great 
doctor of Scripture, St. Jerome, falls in line with this. He says: “If 
there is anything that will hold a wise man, and persuade him 
among the turbulent pressures of this world to remain with a 
poised mind, I think that would be, first, meditation and knowl- 
edge of the Scriptures.” 

The world, the flesh, and the devil work in the best style of 
modern salesmanship: “All these things will I give you” (Matt. 
4:9). Spiritual reading offers counter-attractions; it opens the ‘“un- 
fathomable riches of Christ” (Eph. 3:9) that “your charity may 
more and more abound in knowledge and all discernment, so that 
you may approve the better things—your lives worthy of the gos- 
pel of Christ—without blemish in the midst of a depraved and 
perverse generation” (Phil. 1:27; 2:15). 

Such ideals will be constantly brought before us in spiritual 
reading. The Christian call, with its sublime possibilities, will 
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spur the soul on to every good work and to grow in the knowl- 
edge of God. It will be sanctified in the truth and will do the 
truth in charity. It will “not love the world, or the things that 
are in the world” because “the word of God abides in you” (I 


John 2:14f.). 


SPIRITUAL READING AND CHRISTIAN MATURITY 


We do not expect children to meet the responsibilities of ma- 
ture life. Immature Christians are not prepared for the spiritual 
problems they must face. Like children, they will be “‘tossed to 
and fro and carried about by every wind of doctrine devised in 
the wickedness of men” (Eph. 4:14). 

In social and political problems we need to be informed 
through personal reading and reflection. ‘The same holds for 
spiritual life. We must all attain to “the deep knowledge of the 
Son of God, to perfect manhood, to the mature measure of the 
fullness of Christ” (Eph. 4:13). 

Thomas a Kempis, in the /mitation of Christ, suggests a sum- 
mary of advantages of spiritual reading. He writes: “I perceive 
well that there are two things most necessary for me in this world, 
without which this miserable life would be insupportable. As 
long as I am in this body, I confess myself to have need of two 
things, that is to say, food and light, and these two you have given 
me. You have given the Blessed Sacrament for the refreshment 
of my soul and body, and you have set Your word as a lantern 
before my feet, to show me the way I shall go. 

Without these two I cannot live well, for the Word of God is 
the light of my soul, and this Sacrament is the bread of my life.” 

This close association of the Living Bread and the Word of God 
brings home to us the possibilities of spiritual reading; to quicken 
our life of inner devotion and prayer; to keep us “‘unspotted from 
this world” (James 1:27); and to draw us ever “‘on to things more 
perfect” (Heb. 6:1). 


By Way OF SUGGESTION 


For spiritual reading, we should first of all turn to the Sacred 
Scriptures as the inspired word of God—the substance of this 
present article is taken from them—to allure as well as to in- 
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struct. As supplementary to the New Testament, there are inspir- 
ing lives of Christ; some easier to read as those of Fouard or 
Goodier; some more learned, as those of Lebreton, Prat, or Ric- 
ciotti. 

The lives of the saints are favorite reading material. Then there 
are Classic works written by the saints: Ignatius of Antioch, 
Augustine, Benedict, Francis, Bernard, Gertrude, Catherine of 
Siena, Teresa, John of the Cross, Ignatius Loyola, Alphonsus, 
Paul of the Cross, Thérése, Francis de Sales. 

By spiritual writers are systematic studies such as those of Tan- 
querey, de Guibert, Garrigou-Lagrange, Goodier. For general in- 
spirational spiritual reading, one may choose from a splendid 
galaxy of modern Catholic masters: Marmion, Leen, Vann, 
Sheen, Plus, Van Zeller, Merton, Goodier. 

Spiritual reading, finally, can become so important a part of a 
man’s spiritual life that he will need and want direction from a 
confessor or director. 


Keep in mind an old saying of a religious: ““When we read, 
God speaks to us, and when we pray, we speak to God.” 
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What God Said to Mary 
in the Canticle of Canticles’ 


Sister Mary Julian Baird, R.S.M. 


XII 


What a wound thou hast made, my bride, my true love, 
what a wound thou hast made in this heart of Mine! And all 
with one glance of an eye, all with one ringlet straying on 
thy neck! (4:9). 


Men speak of the arrows of love wounding their hearts, a glad 
wound however painful. 

God uses the same figure of speech. Yet how much deeper the 
wound in the divine heart than any which could be made in a 
human heart. 

And how singularly sharp the arrow of Mary’s glance at Him. 
What, among lesser persons, would require a steadfast gaze, she 
has dealt with in a casual look. 

What all the concentrated beauty of the world could not do, 
she has achieved by one ringlet’s straying from the wealth of glory 
that is hers. 

Such is the power of the Immaculate over the Divinity. 

Into that wound of love in Love, all love henceforth must enter 
to be blessed. 


1 This is the second section of a four-part scriptural commentary which began 
in our September issue. The first two sections deal with “What God Said to 
Mary,” the final two with “What Mary Said to God.” 
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And from that wound must come all benediction on the loves 
of the world. 

Again God calls Mary bride before true love: bride because true 
love. He cannot insist too frequently on the fact that to win the 
title bride she had first to prove the genuineness of her devotion. 
For her there was no element of rebellion, no echo of Lucifer’s 
non serviam. In her will there was none of the disobedient spirit 
of Adam and Eve. With the faithful angels, she joyfully answered 
yes to God’s will for her. And He, accepting that perfect homage, 
calls her forever, My bride, My true love. 


XIII 


Sweet, sweet are thy caresses, my bride, my true love: wine 
cannot ravish the senses like that embrace, nor any spices 
match that perfume that breathes from thee (4:10). 


No world could enclose God but one of absolute purity. None 
might embrace Infinity but the Immaculate. Yet that world of 
whiteness must not be frigid. Negation brings no lasting joy. 

“Sweet, sweet .. .”’ chants the lover in the Canticle. Rich with 
positive charm he finds this world of Mary into which the God- 
head entered with jubilee. 

To the pungent sweetness of wine he compares her, to the tang 
of spices. Her love is a dynamic and living force. It is not in dead 
arms that the Dove of the Annunciation is clasped. There can be 
no human tenderness to equal that of the spotless love that em- 
braced the divine person who is Love. 

Hers is at once the vital force of the best wine as well as the 
more passive sweetness of the finest spices. 

Here at the central focal point of the world’s history—the meet- 
ing of God and Mary—the entire beauty of all creation is gath- 
ered in one devoted heart. And God lets Himself be conquered by 
the loveliness that He has fashioned. 


“Sweet, sweet...” He sings eternally. ““There is nothing sweeter 
than this immaculate one of Mine.” We sing with Him, we who 
have been privileged to know a little of her beautiful love. ‘Sweet, 
sweet...’ Let heaven and earth hymn with us God’s Immaculate 
Bride. 
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XIV 
Sweet are thy lips, my bride, as honey dripping from its 


comb... . The perfume of thy garments is very incense 
(4:11). 


The clear amber of honey holds memories of lazy summer fields. 
Over the green, drone soft, dusky bees. The quiet of blue heaven 
cannot hear the steady music, nor can the dreamers who later 
gaze into the yellow sweetness more than guess the peace of the 
long hours in the bright sunshine. 

Sweet the honey with the distilled delight of clover in dewy 
meadows. This is the fragrance more appealing to the King than 
the accustomed heavy fumes of incense in marble palaces. 


Mary is to God such joy as is memoried in the yellow sweetness 
of honey. She holds for Him the vision of a garden full of sunlit 
peace. The perfume of her garments is the virtue that clothes her. 
All the humility of her heart bows in continual adoration by do- 
ing the will of her God at every instant. All the purity of her soul 
is untouched by a shadow of sin. A universal charity pulses 


through her immaculate heart. To her simplicity God turns with 
the relief of a man long pent in a sordid city, and released to the 
freedom of an open country place. Other men give Him, guarded, 
some small place in their lives, as cluttered and cramped as a city 
slum. Mary alone flings wide the vast country of her whole love. 


There the King of Heaven walks with joy. 


XV 
My bride, my true love, an enclosed garden, hedged all 
about. ... (4:12). 


Love desires exclusiveness, in the sense that only one may pos- 
sess the garden of the beloved’s heart. In this God had no fears 
with Mary. She was, for Him, an enclosed garden of delight. 
There, more happily than in the walks of Paradise, He might take 
His pleasure. 

Who shall ever know the beauties of that guarded place but 
Him alone? There no sun shone but His love; no rain fell but 
His tears. And the fruit of the garden was all His. 
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But when did divine tears fall in that garden of joy? There is 
never growth without the moisture of sorrow. Not Mary’s heart, 
however, was grief to Him, but the sinful hearts of men. 

Into the garden of her love was brought the grief of God over 
the folly of Adam and all its consequences. ‘The dew of Gethsem- 
ani watered a garden other than that of olives. ‘The Immaculate 
Heart in which God sought solace felt that rain of loving anguish 
also. 

An enclosed place hedged about, God calls her. Gate and lock 
were not enough for Mary’s careful guarding. She would hedge 
her heart from all intrusion, fence it in with unique prudence. She 
who was spotless would yet walk with circumspection, keeping 
vigilance over every sense, yet freely, in the spirit of the liberty of 
the children of God. 

And when He came, He would find her always waiting, His 
garden ready for His rejoicing love. 


XVI 


A spring shut in and sealed 4 stream bordered with 
garden: Water so fresh never came tumbling from Lebanon 
(4:13). 

Water seems so often a living thing, not only vital but viva- 
cious. It can be seen as a crystal dancing beauty, it is true. But 
more than loveliness, it is life to the vegetation it sustains. That 
is why Christ compared grace to “living waters.” He who drinks 
of this water, He said, will not thirst forever. 

That is why here the love of Mary is compared with a spring, 
then a stream. To us she is both a static well of life—since from 
her comes Jesus eternally—and a stream flowing forth to water, 
in the garden of God’s church, the souls of all who seek that grace. 

Though the spring is shut in and sealed, though the stream 
flows only through the enclosed garden, yet is the water of Mary’s 
giving sparkling and clear as that which comes down high moun- 
tains, pure with the purity of her immaculateness. 

Only those who have come close to perishing in dry and deso- 
late places can appreciate the beauty of water. To their eyes for- 
ever the sight of falling water must hold the truest hint of 
Paradise. 
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‘Those who have suffered the drought of sin can best know the 
glory of the grace that Mary brings, channeling through her love 
the life-giving waters a man must drink—or die. 

Yet no one can break the seal on that fountain. It is part of 
God’s secret that she is His alone, and at the same time His gift 
to all men. 


XVII 
North wind, awake: wind of the south, awake and come: 


blow through this garden of mine, and set its fragrance all 
astir (4:16). 


“The Spirit blows where it will,” Scripture says. Here God in 
figure sends the Spirit of His love to stir the fragrance of Mary’s 
heart so that all may know, as He Himself knows so well, the 


wonders of that garden place. 

From the “corners of the world” He bids the wind to awake 
and come. The north wind, symbol of strength and destruction— 
the south wind, gentle and warm—as if to say, bring every possi- 
ble power for sending abroad, to delight and solace, the breath of 


this heavenly garden. 

As freely as God has given Mary to souls, He never forgets that 
she is His. “This garden of Mine” He reiterates, not because He 
selfishly retains its beauty for His personal happiness, but because 
the fact of her being His is the ground for her glory. 

Had there been no God, there had been no Mary. ‘The Creator 
and Preserver holds the key not only to the entrance into the 
Garden of the Immaculate, but to its very existence, its very im- 
maculateness. So that in praising her exquisite beauty, we praise 
too the Omnipotence that claims her as His masterpiece. 

The north wind awakening to stir the fragrance in Mary’s heart 
is part, too, of the power of God, even as the south wind is part of 
His gentleness. All, all is God’s—and Mary more than all. 


XVIII 


Let me in, my true love, so gentle, my bride so pure! See 
how bedewed is this head of mine, how the night winds have 
drenched my hair (5:2). 
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In the dream of the country maiden, her lover comes to her, 
beseeching entrance to her chamber. This is the same God who 
speaks to Mary as later Scripture quotes: “Behold, I stand at the 
door and knock.” 

Entrance into gentle and pure hearts is the desire of the Lord 
of Love. To attain it the whole stupendous drama of the Incar- 
nation is enacted. In the night of His desire, the Almighty pleads: 
“See how bedewed is this head of mine.” Only the alert heart of 
Mary Immaculate hears that voice. She alone is not lost to Him 
in the slumber of sin. To her He can come with confidence. 

The secret of her attentiveness to the cry of Divinity is her 
Immaculate Conception. Because she has never for a single mo- 
ment been separated from God, she'is always with Him. Must He 
then beg for entrance to the chamber of her heart? 

Yes, at the Incarnation He took a new abode in Mary. “Let 
me in, my true love,’ God said to her, for His indwelling by 
grace would not make Him man. This woman who was immacu- 
late must possess Him in a new way. “And the Word was made 
flesh and dwelt among us.” 


XIX 


Fair thou art and graceful, my heart’s love: for beauty, 
Jerusalem itself is not thy maich, yet no embattled array so 
awes men’s hearts (6:3). 


Solomon is a soldier-king. To him beauty lies in his great city 
of Jerusalem, in the splendid panoply of his vast army. 

In an infinitely greater way, God is the Lord of hosts; the whole 
world of worlds is His kingdom, the city of His pride. The vast 
army of heaven stands constantly before Him, intent on His very 
wish or command. 

Yet more beautiful than cities the fair loveliness of the village 
maid to Solomon, more awful than his army drawn in battle ar- 
ray before the enemy, the sweetness of her glance. 

And God? 

He whom the angels serve, before whom the sun and moon 
stand still in wonder, looks with supreme complacency on the 
young girl of Nazareth. 


What is the grandeur of creation to this immaculateness? Or 
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what angelic army can daunt His enemies as the purity of the 
soul of Mary daunts all hell? 


He who can admit no equal bows to the spotless mirror of 
Mary’s heart which reflects Him so perfectly. Hers is the rare 
combination of beauty and strength that belongs to Him. Fem- 
inine charm and masculine power are hers because of His univer- 
sal beauty and perfection. Fair as the ideal woman, strong as the 
model soldier, Mary Immaculate is among all things in humanity 
most pleasing to God. 


XX 


What are three score of queens ...and maids about them 
past all counting? One there is beyond compare: for me, 
none so gentle, none so pure (6:7). 


“Blessed art thou among women,” Elizabeth will say to Mary 
at the time of the Visitation. God said it first here in the Song of 
Songs. And again he lauds her gentleness, her purity. 


Gentleness is the fruit of a loving heart. A mother is supremely 
gentle with her child, especially when it is small and weak. A de- 
voted nurse bends tenderly over her most afflicted patient. A lover 
touches most tenderly that which he loves. 


Into Mary’s heart immaculate, God has poured His greatest 
love. None so gentle as this perfection among women. With what 
tenderness at Bethlehem she caresses her sleeping God. Beneath 
the Cross she soothes His long dying with her steadfast vigil. 
To Him in death she came with the ultimate and unparalleled 
gentleness of exquisite love. That is why she is called the Mother 
of Pure Love, Mother Most Admirable. 

Purity is not exactly a quality as God here describes Mary. It 
might be called the essence of her sanctity. More than her gen- 
tleness it places her for Him above the three score queens of 
Solomon’s counting, the maids innumerable. Love alone could 
not win the heart of God. It was Mary’s purity that called out to 
Him, and He could not but answer. 

Solomon watched His beloved village maid among the beauties 
of the court and found her incomparable. God looked through 
the world’s loveliness and found one woman beyond any compare. 
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XXI 


Maid was none that saw her but called her blessed: queen 
was none but spoke in her praise (6:8). 


Among those who see the country maid so loved by Solomon 
are many who might envy her. Yet her simplicity wins their 
hearts. They can see that she has no desire to be great at court; 
ambition has not brought her there. She has none of the artifices 
of clever women who aim to captivate, but only her beauty, her 
gentleness, her purity. 

In the world of women from whom God was free to choose His 
Queen, there will not be, to the close of time, any but will call 
her blessed and speak her praise. The humility of her heart as 
seen in the words to the Annunciation Angel, the lowliness of her 
life, the easily apparent virtue of her ways—these will convince 
all of her innocence of connivance. 

It is a very common human trait to prefer the helpless to the 
mighty, to be won by weakness rather than by strength. Perhaps 
this is because the necessity for a certain condescension of mind, 
at least, gives a feeling of superiority when there are possibly no 
grounds for it. 

In this life Mary is seen as the little girl at Nazareth, praying 
for the great Redeemer to come, but not so much as dreaming of 
her role in his kingdom. Throughout the mysteries of the rosary 
we watch her go from joy to sorrow to glory—always humble, 
always kind, always hidden from acclaim. 





After death then, everyone is eager to acknowledge the bless- 
edness of Mary, enthroned forever beside her King. 


XXII 


Who is this, whose coming shows like the dawn of day? 
No moon so fair, no sun so majestic, no embattled array so 
awes men’s hearts (6:9). 


Of all the words of the Song, these are most memorable as ap- 
plied to Our Lady. All over the world each day, countless reli- 
gious and lay people say them in Prime of the Little Office of 
Mary, or in the preface to the Catena of the Legion of Mary. It is 
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a rhetorical question indeed, for they know with joy who she is 
who comes forth, as the old translation puts it, “like the morn- 
ing rising.” 

The beauty of dawn belongs especially to Mary. When St. 
Catherine Labouré wanted to describe the beauty of the robes of 
the Queen of Heaven when she appeared, it was of the colors of 
dawn that she spoke. There is a freshness, a virginity, an un 
trameled glory about the beginning of day singularly appropri- 
ate to Mary. 

So God in the voice of King Solomon gives her this tribute, 
adding to it the luminous figures of sun and moon to give more 
brilliancy to the picture, and using once more the militant im- 
age of an oriental army drawn up for battle. 

Who is not awed at the panorama of daybreak? Night flees in 
very fact before the return of light. And night, the night of sin, 
melts before the advent of Mary, the Morning of God. The mid- 
night of evil must yield always before this Immaculate One. 


XXIII 


Who is this that makes her way up by the desert road, all 
gaily clad, leaning upon the arm of her true love? (8:5). 


After an interlude in which King Solomon addresses himself 
to a Sulamite dancing girl, there is no more than an echo or two 
of his voice. Obviously the country maiden has left his court and 
is on her way with her rustic lover to regain the bliss she has 
longed for. The onlooker asks the question as she passes by, a real 
question this time: “Who is that happy one?” 

The picture for us is one of the Assumption. Mary comes forth 
from the desert of time to the everlasting home of heaven. She 
does not ascend, like Christ, but is assumed, leaning upon the 
strength of the Divinity which alone can bring her into the Par- 
adise of Love. 

The gay clothing that attracts the eye of the onlookers is the 
gladness of her heart. “He who is mighty has done great things in 
me,” she sings again, and the glory of her virtue makes her happy 
because it makes happy her God. 

Those who stand upon the desert road look with longing after 
the figure who passes them on her way to eternal bliss. How much 
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more barren the desert seems after a glimpse of the land beyond. 
How pitifully poor seems their own apparel at the sight of her 
perfection. How tragically lonely their solitary journey if they do 
not have that same divine love to lean upon to the same glorious 
end. Truly they sigh with the Psalmist: “My soul thirsts after thee, 
in a lonely and deserted place.” 


XXIV 


Give me but the word to come away, thy bridegroom with 
thee: hasten away like gazelle or fawn that spurns the scent- 
ed hillside underfoot (8:14). 


This is the last verse of the Song, and God’s final words to Mary 
in the voice of the country love, bidding Mary to come to the 
heaven prepared for her from before the endless ages. 

It emphasizes once more God’s respect for her freedom. He 
puts Himself before each soul as suppliant, and before Mary 
above all. Without her consent He will not move, even to con- 
fer on her the divine maternity, even to take her to the heaven 
of His heart’s longing. 

Yet if she will accept His offer, how swiftly she shall leaven 
earthly things, in figure and in reality. Even the scented hillside 
of the joy He has given her in this world will be left behind. 

Earth’s joys for Mary were sweet in spite of her sorrows. Cal- 
vary itself might be called a scented hillside, because of the frag- 
rance of grace that rose there through the sacrifice of Love In- 
carnate, and of her own Immaculate Heart. 

But God has crowning joys prepared for His bride in the land 
beyond the stars. Eternity will be too short for Him to shower 
delights upon this Immaculate One who has refused Him nothing. 

We gaze after her, content in this conclusion to the Song. Mary 
with God is in bliss forever, safe in the country her heart desired, 
the blessed consummation of Divine Love. 








Spirituality For All 
9. The Life of Grace Within 
Mary Reed Newland 


O THE average Catholic, the state of grace might mean a 
number of things. One, that at baptism original sin is washed 

off the soul and it becomes a “temple of the Holy Spirit.” In my 
own case, this meant, after years of hearing it at catechism class 
and in sermons, that there was this poetic way of describing some- 
thing that was so grand that no one was able to describe it for me 
at all. Mr. Average Catholic might understand that this means 
that God—Father, Son, and Holy Spirit—comes to dwell in the 
soul, although this is by no means synonymous to most Catholics 
with “temple of the Holy Spirit.” If our friend, the average 
Catholic, knows that with these come the three theological virtues 
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and the seven gifts of the Holy Spirit, he is not average, but an 
exception—but even so he may not have focused yet on what this 
splendor means in his own terms. ‘To most Catholics, the state of 
grace means “when the soul is not in the state of mortal sin.” No 
wonder the spiritual life for so many has been limited to the ways 
to avoid mortal sin. 

This is especially sad when one at last discovers what the state 
of grace really is: God's life now lived by the soul. This has been 
written about by the saints in language so extravagant that were 
they not saints one would not believe them. St. Cyril of Alexan- 
dria says: ““For that reason we are called gods . .. because we now 
possess God dwelling and abiding in us.” * St. Augustine says: “If 
God humbled Himself to become man, it was in order to exalt 
men and to make them gods.” ? St. Paul says: “You must be clothed 
in the new self which is created in God’s image” (Eph. 5:4). 
“St. Catherine of Siena said that if we had eyes to see the beauty 
of a soul in grace, we would adore it, believing that it was God 
Himself, for we would be unable to conceive of any greater nobil- 
ity and glory.’ * 

That we failed to know this explains our complaints of the past 
on being told we were to live like saints; and it explains why so 
few desire to become saints. Preposterous—to ask ordinary men to 
live like saints. We cannot! We are the most ordinary of creatures 
and the saints were extraordinary. 

All true, except in one respect. Once baptized, we become ex- 
traordinary, for by baptism we are deified, given God’s life—— 
remaining free to live or not. ‘This gives us our focus on the saints. 
They are the ones who lived it. 

But we may continue to complain. This does not make it easier, 
to be given God’s life. How can I, a man, live like God! I am still 
a man. I do not observe that this God-life has eliminated any of 
my weaknesses or limitations. 


But God has seen to that. He does not eliminate the weaknesses 
or limitations, but He enables us to overcome them, and this gives 
us our focus on the great gifts that come with God’s life at baptism, 


1Jn Joannes, I, 9; quoted in John G. Arintero, O.P., The Mystical Evolution 
(St. Louis: B. Herder Book Co., 1950), I, 32. 


“Sermon 166; quoted in Arintero, ibid., p. 29. 
3 Quoted in Arintero, ibid., p. 46. 
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the cardinal virtues and the gifts of the Holy Spirit. Where God's 
life is, God is—and where God is, His virtues are. These gifts are 
not simply gracious addenda to the gift of His life and self; these 
are His own virtues.* They were in Christ, and Christ is God 
whose life is in us. ° 





We are made thoughtful, but still it seems preposterous. This 
is asking too much of human credulity—to believe that a man 
may live God’s life. 

But this is why we have been given the theological virtues, 
faith, hope, and charity. Faith “makes us believe all that God has 
revealed,” writes Father Garrigou-Lagrange. Faith is like “a high- 
er spiritual sense which allows us to hear a divine harmony that 
is inaccessible to every other means of knowing.’ ® So human 
credulity is not taxed in order to grasp and believe the reality 
that is our God-life, but rather God gives us a new set of organs 
as it were—spiritual eyes and ears, with faith, in order to believe 
these truths; with hope, arms to cling with all our strength to His 
promise of full growth in this God-life in us if we will cooperate 
with Him; with charity a heart to love Him and long for Him as 
He loves and longs for us. 


SAINTS? WE ARE STILL MEN 


Now we sigh wishfully. Yes, but—we are still men and God is 
God and it is not the same thing at all, for all the way He helps 
us. ‘Then we remember—and our last excuse is stripped away. God 
has been a man now, and lived our kind of life in our world, and 
He has left us, with His example and teaching and Church, all 
we need to know and do to live like God. 

He has made it possible for us to take part in the very act that 
restored this divine life to men, His sacrifice on the Cross renewed 

*“Tt is the Holy Ghost, says St. Cyril, who imprints on us the divine image; 
and if He were nothing more than a simple dispenser of grace, then we should 
be made to the image of grace and not to the image of God. But no; He Himself 
is the stamp which impresses on us that divine image and thus He refashions us, 


making us participate in the divine nature itself” (Ibid., p. 30, citing Dialogue 7 
de Trinitate). 

5 Cf. Thomas C, Donlan, O.P., Francis L. B. Cunningham, O.P., Augustine 
Rock, O.P., Christ, and His Sacraments (Dubuque: The Priory Press, 1958), 
p. 148. 

6 The Three Ages of the Interior Life (St. Louis: B. Herder Book Co., 1949), 
1, 32. 
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at Holy Mass. He has made provision for our weaknesses with His 
sacraments through which His life continues to increase in us 
after baptism: confirmation, which adds to the gift of His life and 
holiness His own strength—so we may show ourselves before the 
world as living evidence of Christ’s life in men; penance, a foun- 
tain where we may be cleansed in His blood and regain the 
strength we have lost by sin; the Holy Eucharist, so we may feed 
the God-life in us on the food that is God; matrimony, through 
which He increases His life in us so we may do His work in mar- 
riage; holy orders through which He increases His life and like- 
ness in men that they may do His work in the priesthood; and 
extreme unction, through which His life restores life to our bod- 
ies, or, if this is not His will, affords us the last surge of divine 
energy needed to finish our journey to Him and everlasting life. 

In the mystery of the Incarnation, He has identified Himself 
with all men: “Whatsoever you do to these, the least of my 
brethren, you do it to me,” so now we know that our neighbor is 
Christ. 

And as though this were not enough, He has identified Himself 
with us so intimately in the Church that He as head is not even 
complete without us, the members of His mystical body. Pity man 
if he does not know what God has done for him and how He has 
loved him. But rejoice if he does, for knowing this he will set out 
to live this divine life, daring to be a saint, for this is what the 
state of grace promises him. 

sut how does he go about it? 

There is a difference in the way a newly-baptized child and a 
newly-baptized adult go about it, a difference even for the life- 
long Catholic who discovers the spiritual life in his maturity, but 
the principles are the same and it is important to understand these, 
or growth in the life of grace can seem to be a hit-or-miss affair, 
although nothing could be further from the truth. At the same 
time, each soul is unique and framed by his own circumstances and 
temperament, so we must not imagine that for everyone the ad- 
venture is going to be the same. Father Arintero speaks of this 
with the joyful excitement characteristic of his writing: “The 
knowledge of this mechanism of the supernatural life should fill 
us with admiration, astonishment, and enchantment . . . [but] the 
servile interpretation of the letter which kills (II Cor. 3:6) is one 
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of the causes responsible for the fact that these enchanting myster- 
ies are regarded with such scant interest.” * So we must understand 
the principles and something of how they operate, and then we 
must be sensitive to the will of God for us in the circumstances of 
our daily life and work with Him at the pace He chooses. 


GRACE, SEED OF GLORY 


It is easier to see a child’s relation to “the seed of glory” if we 
consider how a newborn child has also perfect natural life, but the 
fullness of it only potentially. It is after his powers of mind and 
body have grown and developed that he will be a mature man. It 
is the same with the life of the soul after baptism. There is noth- 
ing incomplete in this indwelling of the Blessed Trinity, nothing 
diminutive about these virtues and gifts, but it is by their develop- 
ment that the mature man of God—the saint—is formed. (If a 
baptized child dies in infancy, he is simply another kind of saint.) 
The work of Christian parents is to help the child develop this 
potential. 

For the Catholic adult who is newly-baptized or converted to 
the spiritual life in maturity the situation is not quite the same. 
Sanctifying grace in him has the same potential, but he has 
awakened to this divine gift after many years of life, and much of 
his potential on the natural level has been realized; habits of 
thinking and acting have been formed. It seems this should not 
matter too much, as what he is now concerned to live is the super- 
natural life; but man remains man, even after baptism, and his 
elevation to divine life does not eliminate the need for his doing 
his own part. On the contrary, its growth depends upon the use 
and transformation by grace of all his natural faculties, but now 
with God as their end. If he is a man of great natural virtue, his 
advantages will be enormous. If he is a man whose life with God 
has been realized after conversion from serious sin, he will have 
things to set in order; but among the saints there have been both 
kinds, and God is equal to the task! We think of St. Martin of 
Tours with Christ’s comment in the dream, after Martin had 
given half his cloak to the beggar: “See how Martin has loved 
Me, and he is not even baptized.”’ And we think of St. Augustine, 


7 Arintero, op. cit., I, 200. 
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whose struggles even after baptism must have been frightful. As 
the angel said to Zachary, who doubted, and to Mary who did not: 
“Nothing is impossible to God.” 


The child learns to know God in a sublimely simple way. As 
has been said in a previous article, God makes parents in many 
ways a type of Himself. After creating the child, with the help of 
God, and in a quite God-like way having been the source of his 
every experienced good, it is when they tell him one day that God 
made him and loves him even more than his mother and father 
do, that at last he uses the great theological virtue, faith, and be- 
gins to know who God is. From that time on, everything his par- 
ents add to his knowledge of God feeds his faith. He does not 
query much, nor challenge, because he does not doubt. This is 
because the very end of this virtue is to make him able to believe. 
With the help of many things, the loving instruction of his family, 
stories of Jesus and Mary, religious objects, and much more, his 
knowledge of God is pieced together bit by bit. To give but one 
example, family reading sessions, enjoying the story of creation 
from Genesis, relating it to all the details of a small child’s world, 
firmly anchor him in the knowledge of God’s power and watch- 
fulness. A walk along the street then comes to a halt as an ant hill 
is studied with great care and commented upon. “Imagine! Be- 
fore He made the world, He knew we would come along this 
very day to this very spot and see these ants He made for us. How 
hard they work, as He told them to, making their city and caring 
for each other. I think He wants us to remember that we are sup- 
posed to be just as obedient to the law He put in us, and care for 
each other just as faithfully. Let us say ‘thank-you’ to God, for 
making the world for us—and teaching us so many things.” 

Indeed, there are “sermons in stones,” as Shakespeare said in 
As You Like It, and being helped to see them is one of the ways 
of growing in that recollection that should frame a Christian’s 
whole life in the world. This is the “word of God” speaking from 
nature, where St. Paul says He has been visible to man since the 
beginning (Cf. Rom. 1:19). The more attentively one listens and 
wonders, the more he is helped to give praise to God for His 
works, the more the virtue of charity will grow, for it is as we 
increase our knowledge of God and His goodness that our hearts 
and wills reach out to love Him. As we love Him, so we long for 
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Him; and the little child begins to use hope in his delightful 
expectation of “forever in heaven.” “Thank you, God, for making 
me,” is a prayer of faith and hope and charity, for it believes, and 
loves, and anticipates, and when the same child is helped to see 
that God made everyone else with the same desire, and that He 
counts our love of one another as love of Him, then charity has a 
way to grow through love of neighbor. 


BECAUSE HE WANTs ME 


But is the experience of the adult so very different? A child’s 
simplicity is prerequisite, our Lord has said, and if we do not have 
it as grown-ups, we must re-cultivate it. One must never be done 
with marveling that “God made me because He wants me.” But 
because we are no longer reminded as small children are, we must 
remind ourselves. We are aware that spiritual reading and medi- 
tation are each a necessity for souls who would really advance in 
the life of grace, yet is not their purpose this very thing? To lift 
our minds and hearts to God so that we may make “‘acts’’—as they 
are discouragingly called in catechism class—of faith, hope, and 
charity. Instruction is also their purpose, but even the ultimate 
end of instruction should be an increase of one or all of these 
virtues. To think on any of the truths of God, the mysteries 
through which He comes to us, any of His works, His goodness, 





ought to bring us to the place where we say simply, all over again, 
“T love You,” like the child. 

St. Catherine of Siena says in her Dialogue that the soul that 
longs for God begins by remaining in the cell of self-knowledge 
and exercising the ordinary virtues in order to know better the 
goodness of God toward her, “because knowledge must precede 
love. ... But in no way does the creature receive such a taste of 
truth or so brilliant a light [from it] as by means of humble and 
continuous prayer founded on knowledge of herself and of God; 
because prayer... unites the soul with God and thus, by desire 
and affection and union of love, makes her another Himself.” ® 
Nowhere is the potential of the state of grace more stunningly put. 

Prayer is the key. It is before God in prayer that the soul states 


8 The Dialogue of St. Catherine of Siena, trans. by Algar Thorold (London: 
Burns, Oates & Washbourne, 1925), p. 26. 
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its desire for this union, studies the likeness to which it would 
contorm, surrenders to permit God to teach and mold and form 
it in His likeness. Even the sacraments cannot perfect men as they 
might without his fidelity to prayer. ‘The child is taught both 
vocal prayer and how to pray “in his mind” by seeing his parents 
and family pray, by instruction in the many forms of prayer (in- 
cluding the dedication of his work, play, and so forth), and by 
daily encouragement and reminders when parents see they are 
appropriate. While it is reasonable to be on guard against giving 
children a distaste for spiritual things by burdening them with a 
too heavy or pietistic diet of prayers and devotions, it is also im- 
portant to remember that a program of prayer that is too lenient 
may very well fail to form children in the habit of prayer. As one 
youngster of ten said during a discussion of how much was too 
much praying: “Gosh, if you don’t pray when you're little, you 
won't pray when you're big.” Some men do come to prayer when 
they're big, after much agony and suffering, but it is quite certain 
that more do not, for prayer is work and as with the other works, 
if one does not master the skills, one simply cannot do the work. 
It is also important that children understand that often it is 
neither easy nor pleasant to pray, but to discipline oneself to pray 
in times like these is to pray the most meritorious of prayers, for 
self gets no pleasure out of it now, but only God. Family prayer 
that conforms to the spirit of the liturgical cycle is at the same 
time a means of teaching profound lessons in doctrine and its 
relation to Christ and His mystical body, and to daily life. It is a 
pity there are not more sermons given to instruct the laity in the 
art of meditation and mental prayer, when so many are eager to 
learn. 

From their childhood delight in prayer, children often pass into 
a phase at adolescence where they are entirely absorbed with the 
activities of school and community life and seem to have lost the 
spirit of recollection that marked the generous spirituality of their 
early years. It is a mistake to think, therefore, that the formation 
of the early years has proved ineffective. It is in the child, like the 
bed-rock under a building, but on it the child must now be helped 
to build. From this time on, it is important to impress upon him 
the necessity of prayer—especially on his own (for the family 
circle is not going to serve forever as a gathering place for prayer). 
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This state, which may appear at any place in adolescence and 
post-adolescence, is not unlike the passing of the first stage of 
great joy for the beginner in the spiritual life, and the arrival of 
the first trials and dryness. Now the child needs a more mature 
explanation of the need to pray, not only for the reasons stated 
previously, but also because the soul never stands still—it either 
advances or loses ground—and because it is almost impossible to 
avoid serious sin without the habit of prayer. Silent prayer for 
five minutes, at first, and increasing gradually to ten, maybe fif- 
teen, after the usual vocal prayers, with suggestions on how to 
pick something to think about so one can talk to God about it, is 
helpful for the whole family. It is important for parents not to 
scold about prayer, but rather to encourage, even cajole; for a 
scolded child may very well kneel for his allotted few minutes at 
what is supposed to be prayer, yet his mind may be rebelliously 
talking back. I remember hearing one child, who does not pray 
well all the time, remarking after one of his more successful five 
minute attempts: ‘““Chere—that was a nice little chat.”’ 


‘THE CRUSHING PROBLEM OF PRAYER 


A very practical resolution for the whole family is to include 
the intention to ask for the grace of mental prayer in their daily 
vocal prayer. Perhaps as important as the part the child plays is 
the part the parents are willing to play at this time, and a remark 
of the Little Flower’s clearly indicates what this could be. She 
speaks of her great responsibility as novice-mistress to form the 
souls of her little sisters. “What should I do without prayer and 
sacrifice? They are all the strength I’ve got; the irresistible weap- 
ons our Lord has granted me. I’ve proved it again and again— 
they touch souls much more surely than any words could.” ® 

The adult awakening to life in Christ in his maturity has not 
the advantages of the child, who is pliable, enjoys doing what his 
family does, when they do it, as they do it, and is formed by this. 
For the adult, even those deeply in love with God and desirous to 
grow in intimacy with Him, prayer may pose a crushing problem. 
First, there is the problem of self-discipline, then the problems of 


9 The Autobiography of St. Thérése of Lisieux, trans. by Ronald Knox (New 
York: P. J. Kenedy, 1958), p. 287. 
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time and opportunity. Lest the impression be given that such 
difficulties afflict only today’s lay person in the world, the account 
of St. ‘Teresa of Avila’s struggle with mental prayer, her neglect 
of it, her struggles on resuming it, is most enlightening. 


“T was passing a most miserable life, for in prayer I was getting to 
understand my faults better. On the one hand God was calling me, on 
the other I was following the world. The things of God gave me great 
pleasure. Those of the world held me bound fast. I think I was desirous 
of reconciling those two contraries, so opposed one to the other as is the 
spiritual life to the pleasures, satistfactions, and sensual pastimes. In 
prayer I endured great suffering, because the spirit was not as master 
but as slave; and so I was unable to shut myself within myself, which was 
my whole method of proceeding in carrying on mental prayer, without 
shutting in with me a thousand vanities. So I passed many years, and 
now it astonishes me that anyone was able to endure it without giving 
up one or the other. Well I know that to give up prayer was not in my 


hand, but in His who wished to do me great favors.?® 


Her life is exciting reading for souls on the search for God, 
so frank is she to detail her own struggles, typical of those of many 
souls earnest in prayer. 

For the lay person unaccustomed to mental prayer, even fifteen 
minutes a day may be difficult, but if prayer is really attended to 
in time it will be possible to pray longer until a half-hour, eventu- 
ally even an hour, no longer seems unreasonable. Busy as they 
must be about the duties of their vocation, the greatest difficulty 
is to find the time to pray, and yet it is not impossible to wed medi- 
tation to work, finding in the work at hand a sign of divine truth 
and speaking about this with God for the duration of the task 
or until the mind rises higher to simply gaze at God. Often, if 
weariness and an exhausted imagination prohibit meditation, an 
effort can be made simply to plunge into the will of God at the 
moment and execute the duty at hand in the spirit of pure prayer. 
A spiritual director or confessor who will guide the soul in prayer 
is extremely important, but knowing how few are available in 
proportion to the great numbers of laymen seeking them, it is 
good to hear the saints say that if such an adviser is not available, 
one must simply trust that God will steer the soul Himself. The 


10 William Thomas Walsh, St. Teresa of Avila (Milwaukee: Bruce, 1943), 


p.. 77. 
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question is asked: Where in a busy day would anyone find an 
hour for prayer? The answer is probably unsatisfactory except to 
those who have known it from experience: prayer has a way of 
making its own room in the day, and so cutting down the non- 
essentials that even more work is accomplished, and better. 

St. Thérese of Lisieux says of this kind of prayer: “For me, 
prayer means launching out of the heart towards God; it means 
lifting up one’s eyes, quite simply, to heaven, a cry of grateful 
love, from the crest of joy or the trough of despair; it’s a vast, 
supernatural force which opens out my heart, and binds me close 
to Jesus.” 1 
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An example of the means of prayer for the wife and mother 
would be the subjects for meditation in her daily work. To scrub 
the floor offers her the opportunity to abase herself for Christ’s 
sake, seeing in her labors a figure of the human condition so 
needful of scrubbing and polishing and cleansing. The thought 
that it is Christ who walks through her house in the persons of 
her husband and children transforms her work into a service of 
exquisite love, and, as she goes about a task not intellectually de- 
manding, her mind can climb up to God through her reflections. 
Even her most distasteful tasks, the most noisome and unpleasant, 
can be a source of inspiration for her when she sees in the signs 
of the corruptibility of human flesh a reminder that it is this flesh 
which the Son of God took on Himself. What decays and wears 
out reminds her not to give her heart to things; what rusts reminds 
her to lay up her treasure in heaven; what grows reminds her that 
she is more beloved and well-cared for than the lilies of the field; 
and what needs salt reminds her that the family of men need the 
savor of divine truth, and she must equip her family to give it. 
Fastening the “eye of her soul,” as St. Catherine loved to call it, 
on these signs in her work, disciplining the radio, TV, telephone, 
useless conversations, and interruptions, she will begin to find 
time to enter “‘the cell of her own soul” and spend many quarter- 
hours with Christ. In time her children will grow older and her 
days will be freer and there will be opportunities to pray longer. 


11 The Autobiography of St. Thérése of Lisieux, op. cit., p. 289. 
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For laymen whose duties take them outside the home, even the 
anonymity of the commuter train or bus or subway makes for a 
kind of seclusion in which to practice mental prayer, if only an 
anguished prayer suggested by the trials of the five o'clock crush. 
Reading the psalms with their many moods of prayer provides 
the soul with a perfect stepping-off place for meditation and the 
prayer of the mind. 

But in addition to prayer, says St. Catherine, the soul who seeks 
God “must exercise himself in the ordinary virtues.” These would 
be the acquired moral virtues on the natural level—prudence, 
justice, fortitude, and temperance—which a man must possess 
(and, if he is baptized, is helped to acquire) in order that the same 
great cardinal virtues infused by the Holy Spirit might speed him 
on his way. It would be a mistake for the Christian to think that 
having received divine life at baptism, with all the strength and 
holiness of God as his supernatural resources, effort on the 
natural level is no longer necessary. While the infused virtues will 
help with the forming of the acquired virtues, still the repetition 
of virtuous acts is necessary for these good habits to take root. 
Father Garrigou-Lagrange gives as an example of how the great 
virtues of the Holy Spirit depend upon the acquired virtues for 
their support the heavy drinker who goes to confession and has 
the infused virtue of temperance restored to him, but because he 
does not have the good habit of temperance on the natural level, 
cannot resist the temptation to stop in a bar on the way home, 
where he may get drunk again. Plainly, the operation of the Holy 
Spirit in us is bound by our willingness to work at these “good 
habits.” 


An illustration of the need for training in these virtues in the 


life of a child might be the formation of his “sense of responsi- 
bility,” which relates to the virtue of justice: “Perfecting the will 
to give others what is their due.” ” If his natural inclination for 
good (which St. Thomas calls the “nursery of virtue’ ™) is what 
compels a child at first to imitate his parents and to pick up his 
own messes, clear the table, tidy a room, his parents immediately 


12 Francis L. B. Cunningham, O.P., ed., The Christian Life (Dubuque: The 
Priory Press, 1959), p. 140. 

18 Leo XIII, Encyclical Divinum illud munus; quoted in Garrigou-Lagrange, 
The Three Ages, op. cit., p. 70. 
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start fostering in him habits of tidiness and work. How rarely the 
parent, repeating those well-worn words: “See here! You made 
this mess; now it is only fair that you pick it up,” reflects that this 
is part of the forming of the virtue of justice in his child. He has 
an obligation to contribute to the well-being of his family (the 
common good), in this case the good feeling that order in his 
home restores to all, and he must be helped to discover, after 
fulfilling his obligations well, the satisfaction that comes with 
work well done, the understanding that he is meant to be useful, 
is indeed needed by the community to help as only he can with 
his particular gifts. When, for the Christian, this sense of respon- 
sibility must extend far beyond what meets the eye to the health 
and good of the mystical body and the family of man, it is plain 
that the formation of this virtue on the natural level is something 
upon which the growth of the God-life in his soul is dependent. 
For even the Holy Spirit cannot make a very good soldier of 
Christ out of a man who will not fulfill his obligations to other 
men. As the Christian learns that his work can be prayer, part of 
the sacrifice of himself that he unites to Christ each time he goes 
to offer the Holy Sacrifice, the Holy Spirit begins to inspire him 
with that divine justice, his by baptism, which calls him to the 
altar of God not only because worship is due but also because 
the community to which he is united, really or potentially, in the 
mystical body, needs his offering. 


MOoORTIFICATION’S MANY GOALS 


There can be no true sanctity without mortification. Never an 
end in itself, mortification has for its purpose a number of things: 
checking our inordinate appetites for pleasure, union with Christ 
in self-sacrifice which may be meritorious for other souls, and 
finally the earnest desire to cut away all self-love in order that the 
soul, unhindered by appetites or creatures, may belong entirely 
to Christ. St. John of the Cross wrote of attachment to even the 
little things which bind us ever so slightly, saying they were like 
the single thread which tethers the bird and which, until it is cut, 
will not let him fly. ‘To discover what it is that keeps us earth- 
bound, it is hardly necessary to do more than glance at our at- 
tachments—to certain favorite foods, diversions, habits, people. 
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All the saints write of their struggles to put self-love to death. St. 
Thérése said there was not a day when she did not have to battle. 
St. Bernadette, accepting the harshness of her superiors as her 
greatest means of putting self to death, wrote of them as though 
they were Christ: “It is the hand of our Lord that will hack away 
at the roots of self-love.” St. Margaret Mary said of her cruel aunt 
Benoite, “I have always looked upon you as a benefactress.” A 
strange doctrine for such a self-indulgent world, but one which 
makes sublime good sense once the journey to God has been per- 
ceived as a total giving of self. (Then, indeed, those who help rob 
self of self appear as the great benefactors. 

In the same manner as the other virtues, the moral virtue of 
fortitude, which aids a man in fear of dangers of various sorts, in 
the Christian aids him to stand firm before even graver dangers 
from the world, the flesh, and the devil. But in order to fight the 
temptations against, say, chastity when he is older, he must have 
had some practice in self-denial as a child—and thus we begin to 
see how intricately and carefully this spiritual edifice is construct- 
ed, how its parts are interdependent, how they function. 





Father Garrigou-Lagrange says of prudence: ““A man who drives 
several horses hitched to a chariot must see to it that each animal 
is already broken and docile. Now prudence is like the driver of 
all the moral virtues, and it ought to have them all in hand, so to 
speak. One does not go without the other: they are connected in 
prudence, which directs.’’'* With the harmonious working to- 
gether of the other virtues as its end, Christian prudence would 
seem to be aware of all supernatural elements, as far as possible, 
in a given situation—the man, his weakness, the occasion, the 
helps available to him, the effects of his possible action on him- 
self, his neighbor, his relation to God—and to direct him to the 
right end, with the gifts of the Holy Spirit working in their char- 
acteristic ways, helping to perfect what prudence directs. 





The foregoing is an avowedly simplified account from the point 
of view of an untrained layman of the plan of operation for the 
life of grace. Much has not been said, for want of knowledge, but 
what has been said has been important to this layman and is, I 
believe, important to others. 


14 The Three Ages, ibid., p. 59. 
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‘THAT INDEFINABLE FACTOR 


The contingent factors, which lack of space prevents exploring, 
are many and not to be overlooked, principal among them the 
great difference that temperament makes in the struggle of each 
individual to reach his full potential in the life of God. For 
example, the phlegmatic child or adult will have different dif- 
ficulties and will need to work harder at certain virtues, than the 
melancholic or choleric. But because by nature he does not have 
as much difficulty controlling his temper as his brother, who may 
have to make heroic efforts to control his, does not mean that he 
possesses in very high degree the virtue of patience. At the same 


time, his brother, who may be quick to respond to responsibility 


and the need to work, may appear to be very virtuous in this 
respect when all the time he is simply showing his natural bent 
for action. One of the gravest of the modern errors has been to 
confuse virtue with temperament, to applaud the “virtue” of the 
more passive among us, and excuse the tantrum of the ungoverned 
with: “You can’t blame her, she can’t help it—she’s temperamen- 
tal.” The victory of the life of grace lies in using the means to 
help it, to grow in genuine virtue and holiness, as opposed to the 
currently acceptable substitute—the facility to display exteriorly 
the virtue which is expedient at the moment. 

There is always the danger, when dissecting and examining it 
in its bits and pieces, of losing one’s focus on the whole Christian 
life in its proper context: the mystical body of Christ on earth. 
No man can be a saint by concentrating on himself and God to 
the exclusion of everyone else. It is impossible because, as our 
Lord said to St. Catherine, all our virtues and all our defects as 
well are accomplished by means of our neighbor. He tells us in 
the Gospels that every man is our neighbor, and every man is 
Christ. 

We must remember too that the source of this divine life is the 
Mass, from which it flows through the sacraments into us, and if 
there is any one work which gathers up all the work of the Chris- 
tian—his work in the world as well as his work within himself— 
it is his work of offering sacrifice at holy Mass in order to praise 
God, to thank Him, to repair for sin, and to beg for the blessings 
men need. 

To separate its parts, even to gaze at them in rapture, is to run 
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the risk of obscuring its beauty—the beauty that is Christ. For 
this is Christ’s life and the likeness we laboriously work to fash- 
ion in ourselves with His help is the likeness to Him. We must 
never become so enchanted by one aspect of the spiritual life, or 
another, that we forget the beauty of the whole. 


Once a long time ago a man asked: “But don’t you think one 
could become a saint by just being nice?”” No—this is impossible. 


To be a saint, one must be like God and we are given His life in 
order that we may become as He is. It is a terrible thing to ignore 
it, to waste it, to be deterred from this end—this becoming “‘an- 
other Himself,” for this is the potential of the state of grace. 





Current Trends 


Reginald Masterson, O.P. 


PorE Voices HOPE OF REUNION 


OPE JOHN XXIII again voiced his hope for reunion of the 

Catholic and Orthodox Churches, saying it would be “one of 
the most precious fruits’ of the coming ecumenical council. 
Speaking from the balcony of St. Peter’s on Pentecost Sunday, the 
Pontiff said he hopes St. Gregory Nazianzen and St. John Chry- 
sostom—recognized by Christians of both East and West as two 
of the greatest Doctors of the Church—will “intercede for the 
return of the Churches of the East to the embrace of the one, 
holy, catholic and apostolic Church.” Of the possibility of re- 
union, he declared: 


Oh, what a marvelous event this would be, and what a flowering of 
human and heavenly charity there would be in setting in motion the 
joining of the separated brothers of the East and West in the single flock 
of Christ, the eternal shepherd! This would represent one of the most 
precious fruits of the coming second Vatican ecumenical council, to the 
glory of the Lord on earth and in heaven and for the universal exultation 
and the fullness of the mystery of the communion of saints. 


After speaking at length about the Council, Pope John pro- 
ceeded to consider “the two concepts of human life, of the indi- 
vidual man and of man in society, the life of the spirit and the 
life of the body, eternal life and temporal life.’ The two are dis- 
tinct but not mutually exclusive, he said, and there should be 
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compatibility between them without difficulty. But the Pope said 
that the two are sometimes placed in opposition to each other, 
and it then becomes the business of the Church to unite them 
again. 


But the Church concerns itself above all with the spirit. It is concerned 
with the ordinary vicissitudes of daily life, which it wishes to, and can, 
sanctify. But in so doing, it is inviting the Christian to be on his guard 
against those elements which can distract him from higher things — 
from God as his beginning and end, and from Christ the Savior and all 
He represents. 

This means, beloved brothers and sons, that one must prepare for the 
Council with a sense of supernatural elevation according to the spirit of 
holy Church, guarding . . . against confusing the intentions of the reli- 
gious and spiritual order with human efforts — however worthy of re- 
spect these might be — which are directed solely toward seeking pleasure, 
honors, riches, and material prosperity. 

Another form of cooperation, meritorious and beneficial for the Coun- 
cil, is to follow the course of its development with a profound examina- 
tion of doctrinal principles, religious culture, and historical background, 
from all of which the honest and well-balanced mind derives exact prac- 
tical criteria and valuable learning. 

‘The goal of the ecumenical council, Pope John said, is the same 
as that of every redeemed person on earth and the ultimate goal 
of every family, society, and nation—the triumph of Jesus Christ. 
Quoting from St. Paul’s Epistle to the Ephesians, he said that 
these words would merit being posted on the doors of the ecu- 
menical council: “Rather are we to practice the truth in love, and 
so grow up in all things in Him who is the Head, Christ.” 

In the final portion of his discourse, the Pope illustrated the 
meaning of the feast of Pentecost—‘‘the feast of the Holy Spirit, 
who enlightens and sanctifies the life of the Church, enabling it 
to overcome difficulties, adversities, and persecutions.” He spoke 
of how in our own age whole nations, great in the practice of the 
faith, have fallen victim to confusion and persecution and have 
lost their freedom of worship. 

“Do not believe,” he said, “that the Holy Spirit is ready to 
foresake the Church and threaten its ruin.” In this connection, 
he said people from all over the world tell him about the wonders 
of grace and heroism that are being felt where the Church is suf- 
fering most. As added proof that the Holy Spirit remains with the 
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Church, he said, there is a constant movement of the return of 
souls “towards Rome as toward a center of religious unity.” 
Finally, he urged the clergy and laity to join with him in a union 
of prayer for the success of the ecumenical council. 


DEVOTION TO THE PRECIOUS BLOOD 


Pope John XXIII has urged in a new apostolic letter that de- 
votion to the Most Precious Blood be linked to popular devotions 
to the Holy Name and the Sacred Heart. The Pope’s letter, to be 
known from the first words of its Latin text as “Inde a primis,” 
was dated on the eve (June 30) of the feast of the Precious Blood. 
It came within little more than a week of the publication of a 
new Litany of the Precious Blood approved by Pope John. The 
Pontiff addressed the letter to all the bishops of the world and 
charged them with communicating its contents to their clergy 
and faithful. 

The Holy Father began by observing that, after watchfulness 
over sound doctrine, “the manifestations of liturgical and private 
worship should have a privileged place” in a pope’s ministry. He 
said: “It therefore seems to us to be particularly opportune to 
recall the attention of our beloved children to the indissoluble 
connection which must unite the two devotions to the Most Holy 
Name of Jesus and to His Most Sacred Heart, which are already 
widespread among Christian people, to that which honors the 
Most Precious Blood of the Incarnate Word, ‘shed for many un- 
to the forgiveness of sins’”’ (Matt. 26:28). 

The Pope declared that just as there is harmony and an es- 
sential relation between doctrine and liturgical practice, “‘it is 
also right that a similar harmony flourish among the various de- 
votions.” It should be thus, he said, so that there will be no 
conflict and dissociation between those devotions which are con- 
sidered fundamental and more sanctifying, and also so that those 
devotions which have to do with the economy of universal salva- 
tion hold primacy in esteem and practice over personal and 
secondary devotions. After recounting the development of the 
devotion to the Precious Blood of the papal approbations given 
to it, Pope John continued: 
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Following, therefore, the example of our predecessors, with the pur- 
pose of subsequently favoring the worship of the Most Precious Blood 
of the Immaculate Lamb, Jesus Christ, We approved the Litany of the 
Most Precious Blood according to the order compiled by the Congrega- 
tion of Rites, encouraging also its recitation throughout the Catholic 
world, both in public and in private, with the concession of special indul- 
gences. May it then be that the “care of all the churches” proper to the 
Supreme Pontiff, in times of more serious and spiritual needs, will re- 
awaken in the souls of believers the conviction of the perennial, universal, 
and supremely practical value of the three devotions which We have 
praised above. 

The Pontiff said that the worship due “the chalice of the blood 
of the New Testament” is all the more salutary when practiced 
in Holy Communion, where it is “indissolubly united to the body 
of our Savior in the Sacrament of the Eucharist.” 


INTERNATIONAL EUCHARISTIC CONGRESS 


Among the highlights of the thirty-seventh International 
Eucharistic Congress held in Munich included the ordination of 
ninety priests and the offering of agapes or “brotherly meals” the 
same day in imitation of early Christian tradition; a pilgrimage of 
atonement to the site of the Nazi concentration camp at Dachau, 
near Munich; concelebration by twenty bishops of eastern rites of 
the solemn liturgy in the Byzantine rite; and Pope John’s address 
to the world-wide gathering of Christians. 

On July 31, Josef Cardinal Wendel, Archbishop of Munich 
and Friesing, speaking to one hundred thousand pilgrims gath- 
ered in the Odenplatz, one of the city’s largest squares, denounced 
atheism, materialism, and those who make “the standard of living 
their idol.” His sermon—dedicated to the theme of the congress 
—was entitled “For the Life of the World.” It was devoted in 
large part to the promise of eternal life and the mystery of the 
Eucharist. 

On August 3, when Gustavo Cardinal Testa presided as the 
personal representative of Pope John XXIII and declared the 
Congress opened, twenty-nine cardinals, five hundred bishops, 
and thousands of clergymen and religious were present, along with 
half a million people. Church bells rang throughout the city. The 
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bishops of the host-country of Germany described the event as 
“this great, world-wide Corpus Christi Day.” 

Auxiliary Bishop Joannes Neuhaeusler of Munich led a pil- 
grimage of twenty thousand young participants at the congress 
to the dedication ceremony on August 5 of a memorial chapel on 
the site of the Dachau concentration camp. ‘The Bishop, who for 
four years was a prisoner in that Nazi internment center, recalled 
that “on this spot some two hundred thousand men of twenty- 
three different nationalities went through horrid ordeals 
thirty thousand of them did not leave the camp alive .. . 2,579 
were priests... . At this hour men who cannot forget are united 
here with men who must not forget.” 

In his address to the congress Pope John XXIII urged pilgrims 
to pray for a true peace founded on respect for the rights of the 
Church and of the dignity of man. In his radio address from 
Rome to the hundreds of thousands of participants gathered 
around a vast “altar island” for the final ceremonies of the con- 
gress, Pope John declared: 


All of you, even as we ourselves, mark with anxiety the size of the 
cloud of dangers which overhangs the human race, and how the peace 
of nations is placed in jeopardy. 

Let us all together strive by the ardor of our prayers to obtain from 
Jesus Christ, the Prince of Peace, that He enlighten the minds of the 
rulers of states, and once the darkness of error is dispelled, grant to na- 
tions true peace founded on respect for the rights of the Church and the 
dignity of man; finally that He refresh with the dew of heavenly con- 
solation those now present to Our mind who have been unable to take 
part in your triumphal celebrations.” 


In eloquent phrases, Pope John spoke of the “abundant out- 
pouring of the divine life upon the human race by means of, and 
resulting from, the Sacrifice of the Mass and sacramental com- 
munion.” He remarked that it is especially through this sacra- 
ment that we participate in the abundant life of Christ the Good 
Shepherd. He concluded: 


We join to the concert of your voices as you venerate the mystery of 
the most Holy Eucharist, our own voice as a further stimulus, that by 
our thus drawing near the rejoicing in your hearts may be the more 
pleasing and noble. 

O Divine Redeemer, who for the life of the world does daily on our 
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altars offer to the Eternal Father the sacrifice of Thy body and blood, 
protect the human race from the dangers of death. Above all, protect 
men from the death which is to be especially feared, the spiritual death 
to which innumerable souls are now exposed or by which they are crush- 
ed in misery.” 


LITURGICAL WEEK 


The liturgy and unity in Christ was the theme of the annual 
liturgical week held in Pittsburgh during August. Since the litur- 
gical apostolate is designed to encourage active participation of 
the faithful in the sacred liturgy of the Church—to bring all men 
into unity in Christ around the Eucharistic table, the discussions 
were addressed primarily to the Catholic faithful in the hope that 
through a fuller appreciation of the meaning of unity in Christ 
they might be better instruments for the fulfillment of our Lord’s 
prayer, “That all may be one.” 

Special invitations were sent to Protestant and Orthodox clergy- 
men and about two hundred of them attended one or more of the 
sessions and participated in the discussions. 

In his talk, ‘““The Response of Faith in the Sacraments,” Father 
Frank B. Norris, S.S., of St. Patrick’s Seminary, Menlo Park, Cali- 
fornia, emphasized the gratuity of our redemption and even of 
our response through faith. “Man does not save, man does not 
justify, man does not sanctify himself. Salvation, justification, 
sanctification—these are God’s gracious gifts to us.” In his paper 
on Mary, the model of worship, the Reverend Godfrey Diekmann, 
O.S.B., described how Mary from the beginning was completely 
God-centered, united with her Son, in the true worship of the 
Father. 

The Very Reverend Maur Burbach, O.S.B., discussed in his 
paper the unifying effects of the Eucharist. United with each 
other and with Christ in the Mass to give adoration and thanks- 
giving to God, we offer ourselves as co-victims with Christ, not 
only as individuals but as a community, becoming perfect togeth- 
er as an oblation to God in Christ. The Reverend Joseph Nolan, 
speaking on “The Scandal of Disunity,” reminded those attend- 
ing that they must not accept as inevitable and normal the divi- 
sions among those who profess faith in Christ. 








Book Reviews 


I BELIEVE 

By Jean Mouroux 

Translated by Michael Turner 
Sheed and Ward, 109 pages, $2.75. 


In his small volume, worth its cost, readers familiar with Abbé Jean 
Mouroux’s The Meaning of Man will find some of the same penetrating 
thought focused on the meaning of faith. 

The subtitle of the book expresses the approach which the author takes 
to faith—‘‘The Personal Structure of Faith.” In the first part of the 
book, the author emphasizes the truth that by faith man believes, not 
formulas of dogma, but a person—God. Faith puts man in contact with 
the persons of the Trinity and with the Son incarnate, Jesus Christ. By 
faith, furthermore, the whole man—the human person and not merely 
the intellect—embraces God. This truth is stressed in the second part of 
the book. 

The third part of the book explores the implications of the intensely 
personal quality of faith. The minimal faith required for salvation is 
assessed. Mystical union with God is explained in terms of the full de- 
velopment of intensely personal faith. The transmission of faith and the 
role of confirmation in that transmission is studied in terms of Christian 
testimony through full Christian personality resulting from faith. 

A final part of the book sketches the “ecclesial” character of faith, 
which is realized and grows only in the Church. 

Although the author does not necessarily express new ideas (he fol- 
lows St. Thomas’ thought closely), he does bring into full light certain 
ideas that have hitherto been left in shadow. The most quickly recognized 
is that of the affective element in faith. For centuries Catholics have 
stressed the intellectual element of faith in reaction to the Protestant 
emphasis on affectivity. Following the scholastic tradition, represented 
chiefly by St. Thomas and St. Bonaventure, Mouroux brings out the 
indispensable and important role of love in faith, without sacrificing its 
intellectual character. 

The author also restores to faith the fullness of its meaning and its 
proper pre-eminence. Faith without charity is dead, but faith is not 
meant to be without charity; such a situation is accidental to faith, aris- 
ing from man’s perversity. Yet we have grown accustomed, at least in 
much of our theological thinking, to think about faith disjoined from 
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charity, from hope, from the person in whom it exists. We have lost the 
all-embracing meaning of faith, as it was understood by St. Paul, for 
example. Mouroux shows how faith calls upon the entire person for a 
total commitment; and how faith, in calling for such a commitment, 
realizes the potentialities of personality in man and does not stop short 
at anything less than high sanctity. In the light of Mouroux’s study, the 
familiar and even trite phrase we toss to a departing friend—‘Keep the 
faith”—is seen to contain an amazing wealth of significance. 

Many other truths about faith are brought forward in this small book, 
ideas important for growth in Christian holiness. But it must be noted 
that these ideas are expressed in a technical fashion. Hence the full value 
of the book is accessible only to one familiar with theological terminology, 
someone with the willingness to exert intellectual effort to read a book 
packed with meaning. The book has been criticized for errors in the 
references found in the footnotes. This, however, does not really detract 
from the true excellence of a superb book. 


CHRISTOPHER KIESLING, O.P. 


KEY TO THE MISSAL 
By Cornelius A. Bouman and Mary Perkins Ryan 
Fides, 141 pages, $2.95. 


Key to the Missal accomplishes three principal goals; it explains why 
it is so necessary to use the missal and to understand it, it offers a guide 
as to how to use the missal effectively, and it gives the historical reasons 
which underlie the liturgy and the different feasts and liturgical seasons. 
This is a brief, easily understood book which can serve the beginner as 
well as those engaged in promoting the more active lay participation in 
the liturgy of the Church. 

It is expedient that all of us try to understand and to appreciate the 
liturgy of the Mass, especially in these times when more active participa- 
tion is the rule in almost every parish church. The authors are not litur- 
gical extremists who find it difficult to accept the liturgy as it is, but 
rather attempt to take what the Church offers us at present and then 
to arouse our devotion through meditation on the prayers of the liturgical 
seasons. This purpose is aided likewise by comments on the psalms and 
their implications in our own times. Our connection with the chosen 
people of old is made evident and the whole magnificent unity of 
Christ’s redemption of us all unfolds before the reader in the study of 
the Mass. We can no longer live an overly individualistic religion if we 
live the religion of the Mass. We are swept into the feelings of the 
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Church and find our whole lives being centered on our Redeemer and 
in His redemptive action. ; 

Emphasis is placed on the close relationship of the mysteries of our 
Lord to the vocation and wonderful holiness of His Mother, and to the 
holiness of the saints, whose lives we seek to imitate and whose interces- 
sion we implore. After each chapter there are suggestions for study and 
discussion which are excellent thought-provokers and tend to lead one 
to further study of the great mysteries, and especially of the psalms 
which nourish our personal piety. Readers are led also to become better 
acquainted with the Scriptures, to read the whole Bible, and especially 
whole sections of the New Testament from which a gospel or epistle in 
the Mass is chosen. 

Key to the Missal should be excellent for use in a study or discussion 
club. It has been written at a most appropriate time when the reawaken- 
ing of the faithful to active participation in the liturgy of the Mass is 
well under way. It would be a mistake to think that a mere mechanical 
assistance at Mass, however “‘active,” is the goal or the ideal, for there 
is no truly active participation on the part of God’s people without the 
understanding of the mind and loving devotion in the will. For any 
serious Catholic, books of this kind should be regarded as fundamental. 


JEANNE GOLINVAUX 


COUNSELING THE CATHOLIC 

Modern Techniques and Emotional Conflicts 

By George Hagmaier, C.S.P., and Robert Gleason, S.J. 
Sheed and Ward, 315 pages, $4.50. 

Counseling the Catholic is designed as an introductory text for priests 
and seminarians in the art of pastoral counseling. It aims to give a needed 
balance to spiritual direction by supplementing the theological concepts 
of the director of souls with an understanding of the emotional stresses 
which exercise powerful influences on man’s choices. The authors have a 
twofold thesis: first, that irrational forces of the personality frequently 
diminish responsibility for objectively grave acts below the level of seri- 
ous culpability; secondly, that a proper articulation of moral theology 
with the recent findings of psychology and psychiatry will cause the priest 
to be more sympathetic, effective, and accurate in his judgments of 
human conduct, and hence will render him a more effective counselor. 

The two theses are taken up in reverse order. Part I of the text, the 
contribution of Father Hagmaier, surveys the psychological aspects of 
some of the major problems confronting the priest—sexual deviations, 
alcoholism, scrupulosity, and mental illness. In Part II, Father Gleason 
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considers the imputability to be attached to the habitual offender in the 
first two of these realms. There is some overlapping in the two divisions, 
and the reader will find a discussion of the diminution of freedom re- 
peated in related chapters of each section. The duplication may have 
been avoided if a more natural sequence had been followed: a treatment 
of the moral questions in the first part of the book, with inferences con- 
cerning human freedom drawn from the conclusions of psychology, 
would have furnished a logical introduction to a discussion of the impli- 
cations of these conclusions for the counselor. 

Both authors have unusual gifts of clarity of expression and a percep- 
tiveness of human weakness. Highlights of the book include a brief, but 
excellent, treatment of mental mechanisms in Chapter I, a succinct and 
lucid description of the role of the priest-counselor in Chapter II, and 
a telling attack on the traditional method of treating scrupulosity in 
Chapter VII. On pp. 233-34 will be found a meaningful explanation of 
the requisite of valuational appreciation. The final chapter, on Catholic- 
ism and Psychiatry, contains an excellent discussion of the disappearance 
of barriers between psychiatry and religion, or rather, between psychi- 
atrists and theologians. 

The reviewer is of the opinion that Counseling the Catholic, in spite 
of repeated assurances that each case must be judged individually, goes 
too far in absolving the compulsive personality from subjective guilt. An 
exaggeration of the effects of unconscious dynamisms is but the opposite 
extreme of a complete neglect of the compulsive dimensions of personal- 
ity. Psychologists themselves (cf. the article by O. Hobart Mowrer, 
American Psychologist, XV, 5, 1960, pp. 301-304) are presently express- 
ing some regret at their early “liberation” from the concept of sin and 
moral accountability, and find it strange that their erstwhile opponents, 
the clergy, are now becoming captivated by a system of thought which 
the psychologists are beginning to abandon. 

The position taken that parents should be encouraged to ignore as 
being of no lasting consequence some of the distressing habits of their 
young children (p. 75) appears to be inconsistent with later statements 
(pp. 77, 86) that similar practices in the adolescent are a return to in- 
fantile satisfactions. As a matter of fact, such advice to parents does not 
square at all with the general theme of the book—and an accepted dictum 
of psychology—that childhood experiences have profound and lasting 
effects upon later life. 

The authors have rightly demolished the time-honored method of 
treating scrupulosity as a condition requiring blind obedience and specific 
directions. Although the elements for a successful theory of treatment 
are contained in their general approach, Fathers Hagmaier and Gleason 
do not really come to grips with this most obstinate problem. There is a 
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good treatment of the “once-met” scrupulous person, but the section on 
how to handle the scrupulous counselee who returns week after week 
could have been more specific, practical, and thorough. 

The most serious theoretical objection with the text lies in the fact 
that the authors do not carry out the task they have assigned themselves, 
viz. to outline a series of techniques for counseling. They have adopted, 
as the most feasible method of handling the types of problems presented, 
the non-directive or client-centered approach of Rogers, Curran, and 
others. Yet, repeated reference is made to treatment of cases in the con- 
fessional—the one place where the non-directive approach must be large- 
ly abandoned because of the very nature of the sacrament as a tribunal. 

A few objections of lesser importance include the assumption (p. 6) 
that homosexuality is due to environmental causes; the presentation of 
Freud’s personality structure as fact rather than as theory; the equating 
of psychoanalysis with dynamic psychology rather than with, perhaps, 
depth psychology; and the omission of an index. 

Few texts are written in this difficult field without flaws, and Fathers 
Hagmaier and Gleason have made a valuable contribution to the slim 
shelf of Catholic books on an important subject. Priests and seminarians 
should read and re-read the chapter on “The Priest as a Listener.” The 
chapters on the more serious problems faced in the confessional and in 
the parlor should be a stimulus to read further on these vexing questions. 
Their incompleteness is no fault of the authors, but a reminder that we 
are yet a far cry from a thorough understanding of either etiological 
factors or successful therapeutic procedures for some of the most frequent 
aberrations of the moral and psychological life of those we seek to counsel. 


Rr. Rev. Mscr. Francis P. FRIEDL 


THE IRISH STORY 

A Survey of Irish History and Culture 
By Alice Curtayne 

P. J. Kenedy & Sons, 215 pages, $3.95. 


Miss Curtayne is not unknown in the United States. Her first im- 
portant work on St. Catherine of Siena attracted wide attention in the 
United States and quite naturally among members of the Dominican 
family. She has lectured in all parts of our country on great religious 
figures as well as on Irish history and literature. 

This survey of five-thousand years of Irish history and culture must 
have been an awesome challenge. To consider the full sweep of fifty 
centuries of any nation—small or big—would have frightened the ordi- 
nary writer regardless of talent and courage. Sprung from an “‘indes- 
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tructible people” she responds to the challenge with enthusiasm, re- 
strained emotion, undoubted accuracy, and compelling interest. She de- 
scribes periods and personages, poets and politicians, saints and perse- 
cutors, ideals and objectives, successes and failures of a small country 
and a people of deathless vitality enlightening the reader as to the irre- 
pressible spirit of the Irish people. She gives a deeper insight into the 
sorrows, heart-breaks, and setbacks of the Irish, arresting the attention, 
over the centuries, of the entire world and the sympathy of all people 
loving truth and justice. 

Miss Curtayne has rendered a distinct service to her people by this 
survey. While it must have a special appeal to readers of Irish extraction 
it is truly a most informative story that presents a better understanding 
of the Irish, their hopes and disasters over this long period. Ireland, a 
small nation, has exercised a tremendous influence in all parts of the 
world and in no land more so than in our own. 


Epwarp L. Hucues, O.P. 


THE SILENT LIFE 
By Thomas Merton 
Dell Publishing Co., 159 pages, $0.35. 


Originally published in 1957, The Silent Life is now available in a 
paperback edition for all who would learn of monastic peace. The author, 
after a general survey of the life of a “man of God,” gives a brief account 
of St. Benedict and his work, of the Benedictines past and present, and an 
excellent sketch of the ideals of the Cistercians, Carthusians, and Cam- 
aldolese. 

In a basically religious culture the monk is accepted as a necessary 
conclusion to the principle of the need for seeking God. There will always 
be some, however, who wonder about his “usefulness” to society or who 
will bewail this “waste of manpower.” To understand what the monk 
believes, his search for perfect union with God, and then his forgetfulness 
of self to live for those he loves, this is to begin to see the monastic life 
as it is seen in the eyes of the Church. Labor, prayer, unity in aspiring 
to the heights of love under the leadership of the abbot, whether in the 
solitary or common life — all these are centered about the Eucharistic 
sacrifice and sacrament. Monasticism is ‘“‘a tradition of detachment, 
austerity, faith, and prayer.” 

In spite of their many differences, all the monastic families have a 
common end in view. Variations in observances will be found to depend 
on the stress which the various groups place on one or other element of 
the rule. As a result, the world finds some of the Benedictine monks 
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stressing the liturgical worship of the Church, like the congregation of 
Solesmes; some stressing study, teaching, and missionary work, as in 
many of the American congregations. The Cistercians will stress solitude, 
labor, and poverty, not for these things in themselves but for the sake 
of Christ whom they see mystically present in the cloister, in the poor, 
and in the work of their hands. The Carthusian life is led almost entirely 
in the solitude of the cell. Their spirit is one “of solitude, silence, sim- 
plicity, austerity, aloneness with God,’ abandoning themselves “to the 
Spirit who dictated the law.” The Camaldolese explicitly take upon 
themselves the task of providing an institute of pure contemplation in 
solitude, regarding exterior silence as the best way to foster the interior 
silence of recollection, an atmosphere conducive to deep interior prayer. 

The Silent Life has done much in a few years to help man under- 
stand the place of monasticism in society. This popular edition of the 
work will enable thousands more to see that the monk “who has left 
even himself for the love of God is capable of working for the salvation 
of his fellow man with the irresistible power of God Himself.” 


Patrick M. J. Ciancy, O.P. 


BRIEF NOTICES 


Liturgy and Contemplation by Jacques and Raissa Maritain (trans. 
Joseph W. Evans; New York: P. J. Kenedy and Sons, 96 pages, $2.95) 
affirms the compatibility of liturgical participation and contemplation, 
summarizes the traditional theology of contemplation, and defends con- 
templation against the attacks of misdirected proponents of the liturgy, 
but does not add much that is new to the constructive theological expla- 
nation of the relationship between the liturgy and contemplation. 

Confession, translated from the French by A. V. Littledale and pub- 
lished by Fides (128 pages, $3.25) is the work of a community of priests 
serving the parish of Saint-Sévérin in Paris, a work which grew out of, 
and meets, the very concrete needs of a particular situation. This does 
not mean that the book is limited in its scope but that it deals with a 
real problem. The book aims at heightening awareness of sin’s reality 
and nature, and deepening appreciation of the means God has chosen 
to counteract sin, the sacrament of penance. This book is a step toward 
giving a positive and social picture of penance comparable to our pic- 
ture of baptism and the Eucharist. A series of biblical texts on penance, 
a short history of penitential discipline, an examination of conscience, 
and some readings (from Pascal, for instance) constitute about half the 
book. 

Sacramental Prayer by Conrad Pepler, O.P. (B. Herder Book Co., 


148 pages, $2.75) has a non-committal if not misleading title; but it con- 
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tains some splendid essays on various facets and parts of the liturgy—the 
liturgical revival, the body in worship, penance, Easter, baptism, music 
in worship, veneration of images and of Mary. A better title would have 
been something like True Humanism in the Liturgy or The Whole Man 
W orships; for the book shows time and time again the beautiful equilib- 
rium that liturgical worship establishes between body and spirit, external 
and internal, other-worldliness and humanism, ascetism and _ pleasure. 
The wisdom that the history of philosophy generates, sound theology, a 
balanced view of man’s complex nature, and prudent ascetical judgment 
characterize these essays, which, it may be added, are especially adapted 
to Lenten reading, since penance, mortification, fasting, and other 
ascetical problems are prominent. 

God Among Men, translated and edited by Bernard Muchland, C.S.C. 
(Fides Publishers Association, 315 pages, $4.50) is a second volume in 
the series Themes of Theology, which is dedicated to presenting Christian 
truth in more concrete and personal terms than those of systematic 
theology and in a less logically rigorous framework. This volume moves 
through the public ministry and teaching of Christ, His transitus and 
the coming of the Spirit, the Church and the sacraments, and the four 
last things. A pleasing, but not striking or gripping, blend of biblical 
history, exegesis, moral theology, meditation, dogma, liturgy, patristics, 
and church history cover a wide range of truths forced upon man’s 
attention by the fact that God was and is among men in His Son and 


His Church. 
CHRISTOPHER KIESLING, O.P. 


Devotion to the Infant Jesus of Prague is widespread in our country. 
It seems to grow steadily among all classes of people. True, not a few 
regard it as somewhat sentimental. Father Ludvik Nemec in The Great 
and Little One of Prague (Reilly, $4.50) assures us that even those 
‘who see something sentimental in this devotion must eventually be held 
by its universal appeal as they come to the realization of the spiritual 
and theological principles underlying the devotion.” 

Bishop Wright of Pittsburgh in his prefatory note states: “Father 
Nemec has performed a work of both patriotism and piety in bringing 
together so much of history, lore and poetry of the devotion which orig- 
inated in a corner of Christendom that he knows and loves so well. He 
documents every aspect of the devotion, which originating in Prague 
has spread to every land where people pray to God, in Christ, with the 
childlike faith that is the sure key to heaven.” It is an interesting and 
well-illustrated book. 


Epwarp L. Hucues, O.P. 
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The subject of Father Ceslaus Spicq’s Conference Albert-le-Grand, 
delivered last year at the University of Montreal, now appears in a 
charming little booklet (55 pages) entitled: Ce Que Jesus Doit a Sa 
Mere. Jesus was the son of the most beautiful of women, and inherited 
from His mother a tremendous physical charm; the New Testament pro- 
vides ample evidence of the impact made upon His listeners by His eyes, 
voice, smile, mental balance, tactfulness, courage, thoughtfulness, in- 
telligence, imagination, humility. These points—and others besides—are 
patiently and lovingly established by references to the Scriptures and to 
medieval theologians, and constitute a moving testimony of the author’s 
devotion to Jesus and His Mother. 


The superficiality of our knowledge of the gospels is brought home to 
us in a lovely little book entitled Simon Called Peter, by Mother Mary 
Simeon, S.H.C.J. (Newman, $2.25). Charming and unsuspected aspects, 
both old and new, of details in the life of St. Peter reward the reader 
time and again. Excellent cuts by John F. Kelly enhance the value of 
this attractive little book. 


The Paulist Press has successfully launched, for twentieth century 
readers, a promising Pamphlet Bible Series, destined to appear at the 
rate of one pamphlet a month. The introductory Law Given Through 
Moses, written by the general editor, N. J. McEleney, C.S.P., is only 
thirty pages in length. The Book of Genesis (Part 1 = Gen. 1-25:19) 
opens with a thirty-two page introduction-commentary by Ignatius Hunt, 
O.S.B., and The Book of Numbers (Part 1 = Num. 1-22:1) by F. L. 
Moriarty, S.J., has twenty-one pages of commentary. Both text and com- 
mentary are adorned with a number of striking line-drawings. The read- 
ers of Cross AND Crown will find the series to be instructive and inter- 
esting. Each pamphlet retails at 75c. 


The Bible in the Light of Modern Science, by Bertram Hessler (Trans- 
lated by Sylvester Saller, O.F.M., Franciscan Herald Press, $1.75), is a 
judicious review of modern views on Genesis 1-3 in the light of papal 
encyclicals. An opening chapter on the tension between natural science 
and the Bible, due for the most part to the famous case of Galileo, pre- 
pares for the sober discussion which follows. The views of modern Ger- 
man authors occupy first place. A worthwhile book. 


Ralph Gorman, C.P., editor of The Sign, gives us The Last Hours of 
Jesus (Sheed & Ward, $3.95). Intended for non-specialists, it is reverent 
and readable, a simple but accurate account of what happened during 
the last hours of Jesus’ life. The conflict between Jesus and the religious 
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leaders of the time, the character of Judas, and the details of the Last 
Supper, prepare for the account of Jesus’ Passion, death, and burial. 
The author is well-informed and everywhere manifests a sound judg- 
ment, which reflects his training at Catholic University and at the Ecole 
Biblique in Jerusalem. 


Guide to the Bible, Vol 1, 3rd ed., by Robert and Tricot (Desclee, 
$8.00), the famous Initiation Biblique, now appearing in English for the 
second time, is neither textbook nor encyclopedia, but a library of studies 
by leading Catholic scholars. The first half of the original work has been 
subjected to a fundamental recasting and revision, the chapters on In- 
spiration (P. Benoit), on the prophetic books (by A. Gelin), and the 
sapiential books (by Robert), being completely new. The translators’ 
notes provide a judiciously selected bibliography representative of mod- 
ern tendencies in scriptural studies. Of so large a book one can here say 
only that it has proved to be very useful to students of the Bible in the 
past; in its new and expanded form it will continue to be a good guide, 
and should be in every seminary library. 


Apostle and Apostolate by Monsignor Lucien Cerfaux (Desclee, $2.75) 
contains seventeen meditations by this renowned European scholar, cen- 
tered around Jesus’ instructions to His apostles. These pages have one 
single ambition: to nourish with the word of the Gospel the beginnings 
of all those projects, methods, and activities which are consecrated to 
the kingdom of God. In an age given to much apostolic activity, this 
timely little book provides much food for thought. 


Ricuarp T. A. Murpuy, O.P. 


To the growing number of Catholic books for young people the Bruce 
Publishing Company has now added Father Madden’s Life of Christ. 
This is a biography of Christ written especially for teenagers. And it is 
sorely needed. Anyone dealing with American youth today is painfully 
aware of the lack of vital interest in Christ, who has proclaimed Him- 
self the Way, the Life, and the Truth. Young men especially need a 
model, a hero, someone to look up to. The tragedy is that they find it 
in everyone except Christ, the perfect man and example of all virtue. 

Father Madden is enormously popular as a retreat director. He al- 
ready has to his credit the book, Men in Sandals. It is apparent that he 
knows young people—their trials, their failures, and above all their 
aspirations. 

This book of one-hundred-sixty-one pages contains thirty-two chap- 
ters, each covering an episode in Christ’s life. At the beginning of each 
chapter is an artist’s sketch in black and white. The language is direct 
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and forceful in terms which the average teenager will understand. At 
times he employs fancy in setting forth details, but did not even the 
sacred writers use a certain freedom in dealing with their material? 
One of the pleasant—and disconcerting—qualities of the book is that 
the author will be discussing Christ’s life or teachings, and then abruptly 
hurl a challenge right at the reader by applying the idea to himself. 
In a word, this book will lead generous youth to a deeper life in Christ. 


In an age when young people can so easily pick up a copy of Erich 
Fromm’s The Art of Loving or the Sunday supplement dealing with love 
and mating, there is need for a work dealing with the subject from a 
Catholic standpoint. Monsignor George A. Kelly, author of the Catholic 
Marriage Manual, has supplied such a book in his The Catholic Youth’s 
Guide to Life and Love (Random House, 1960). 

Christian parents are the primary guides and educators for their chil- 
dren in matters of life and love. And yet priests, marriage counselors, 
and youth workers know only too well that many parents are not ful- 
filling their duty in this delicate matter. Many books, pamphlets, and 
articles have been written to help parents acquire the necessary facts and 
the correct approach. This book, on the other hand, is for teenagers 
themselves. It discusses in a frank and reverent manner many of the 
things they want to know, yet fear to ask their parents. There is here 
nothing of the sensational approach so common to popular articles in 
the secular press. It handles facts and problems on the spiritual, the 
physical, and psychological levels, without going into unnecessary detail. 

It is gratifying to see the subject of the “vocation” to the single life 
included in a volume of this type. The author points out that the single 
state may be for some people the source of greatest love and fullness of 


life. 


Mention of a prayerbook for youth often brings to mind a book of 
the type written by Father Lasance. As a result it is a pleasant surprise 
to pick up Youth before God, adapted by Rev. William L. Kelly, S.J. 
(Newman Press, 1958, $2.75). 

This is a compact book (actually 416 pages) of prayers and thoughts 
and poems. It easily fits into a boy’s pocket or a girl’s purse. The typo- 
graphy and layout are indeed refreshing. There are twenty-one striking 
photographs dispersed througout the text. It is regrettable that only two 
prayers by St. Thomas Aquinas—the well known prayer before Holy 
Communion and a prayer before study— are included. The book also 
suffers from a rather disorganized approach. There are some valuable 
inspirational thoughts in regard to purity for young men and women. 


A book of this type should help young people draw closer to Christ 
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through prayer and meditation, unhampered by stiff and trite prayers 
which deaden the heart. 


Peter-Thomas Rohrbach, O.C.D., has written a slim volume entitled 
A Girl and Her Teens (Bruce, 1959; cloth, $2.35 or paper $1.25). The 
author’s style is pleasant and conversational. As he states in the introduc- 
tion, he is not writing a series of sermons. His use of the second person 
pronouns throughout seems to bring the reader right into the discussion. 
He deals with a wide range of topics in a positive and constructive man- 
ner: charity, obedience and authority, religious vocations, being an 
apostle in the world, dating and marriage, confession, the single state. 
Teenage girls will like this. 

R. S. Trutter, O.P. 


In Golden Legend of Young Saints (Kenedy, $2.95) Henri Daniel- 
Rops gives young people marvelous lessons of heroic virtue and love of 
God. He has chosen from every age fifteen legends of young friends of 
God. There is Marcellus, who knew Jesus on earth; the boy with the 
loaves and fishes; and Odelia, the blind princess of the middle ages; 
down to Dominic Savio, one of Don Bosco’s “modern boys” who never 
did anything out of the ordinary. The stories are presented in chronolog- 
ical order, and provide youngsters with an excellent background for their 
classroom work in church history. There is much geographical data in 
the sections on Iceland with its strange lights and tremendous steam jets. 
We learn of the customs, traditions, and pagan ways of life from the 
saints of Ethiopia, Africa, and Europe. The author uses simple, direct 
language, but stimulates the imagination of youngsters with the descrip- 
tive passages of his stories. He has a wonderful talent of story-telling, and 
he makes excellent use of it by building suspense and applying all the 
tenets of a good western to the heroic tales of God’s special friends. As 
the author points out, only a few of us are asked to give our lives for 
God in martyrdom, but all of us should be ready to do so, and to be 
willing to abandon our apathy toward leading heroic Christian lives. 
We need to promote in our young people once again their natural ten- 
dency to crusade. Books like the Golden Legend of Young Saints can 
inspire them to crusade for God. 

JEANNE GOLINVAUX 
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